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Comment 


HERE is a time in the affairs of men, as the poet 

has said, which taken at the flood leads on to for- 

tune. And it would seem as if now were the time 
to move on more rapidly, sincerely and willingly than 
was ever before possible in the breaking down of bar- 
riers of race discrimination in the hiring of industrial 
employes. 

The grounds for concern about this problem are both 
general and particular. The federal administration has 
pronounced unequivocally about it. Our claims to 
equality of opportunity in the American scene are here 
at odds with much practice and, indeed, much prejudice 
about this matter. The Negro in many of his organized 
relations to the national community has rightfully come 
to a present mood of self-consciousness about this prob- 
lem as it affects him to a degree that brooks no further 
stalling. In terms of available labor supply, there is, 
moreover, an untapped resource here which, as related 
to war needs, presents a rich opportunity. 

There is no need to assess blame. “Let him who is 
without sin among you cast the first stone”’—is rather 
the temper in which this issue should be approached. 
The resistances, the objections, the difficulties—these 


are real and not to be ignored. But also, the chance to . 


break new ground is equally real. And the benefits can 
be on every count—patriotic, humane, economic and 
fraternal. We are at the point here that in another 
famous national issue gave rise to the pertinent and 
final injunction—‘“the way to resume specie payment, 
is to resume!” 

The way to remove discrimination is to start not dis- 
criminating. And the start can be made in any locality 


and in any company where the management will give 
the lead, take a firm hand and guide the actual process 
of inducting workers from minority social groups in an 
educational way. 


In a temperate and thoughtful pamphlet from the 
Public Affairs Committee on “The Negro and the 
War,” the authors have the following to say about pres- 
ent developments here: 


The notion that Negroes cannot work side by side with 
whites without tumult and uproar is untrue. Here are some 
of the corporations that successfully employ large numbers 
of blacks and whites: 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 

National Bronze and Aluminum Foundry Co. 
Bohn Aluminum and Brass Co. 

Ingalls Iron Works Company 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
Ford Motor Company 

Scullins Steel Corporation 
Pressed Steel Car Company 
Bridgeport Brass Works 
Wilson Brothers 

Swift and Company 
Pittsburgh Coal Company 

Conditions are unusually favorable now for the placing of 
Negroes; with careful preparation, an employer can shift 
his employment policy without fear of “trouble.” The 
supervisory staff, especially the foremen, should be in- 
formed in advance and the whole move discussed in detail, 
so that the foremen thoroughly understand the desirability 
and the necessity for the step. Some of them may object, 
but even if they do, their attitude is bound to be much more 
favorable than it would be if the plan is sprung on them 
without notice. 

The whites with whom the Negroes will first be associ- 
ated should be informed in advance, so that everybody will 
be familiar with the change that is about to occur and the 
reasons for it. Where unions are concerned, they should be 
informed in detail also. The first Negroes to be employed 
should be picked with care, bumptious or subservient Ne- 
groes are no bigger help than bumptious or subservient 
whites. The main point is this: Make a start; feed the 
new help in as fast as it seems desirable until the color 
questions can be dispensed with altogether and the hiring 
done on skill and merit alone. 


i*xperience has been conclusive that where foremen 
and personnel department heads will discuss this matter 
with workers in a department in advance, put it to them 
in terms that are patriotic, humane and economic, it can 
become a matter of pride in a particular department 
that minority-group individuals are hired. Usually, sev- 
eral should be taken on at once so that they support 
each other in their over-all social relations. Where 
unions have had discriminating rules, this can become 
the occasion for seeking a relaxing of such rules. 

What is needed is the will to proceed on the part of 
the responsible executives. 

The way to start is to commence. Methods will dif- 
fer with local conditions, but the benefits can be general. 

The hazards are all in not acting, in not being bold 
and firm and experimental. 

Especially today, when in many companies the train- 
ing procedures have been greatly strengthened, these 
procedures can profitably be extended to workers whose 
educational opportunities may have been unfortunately 
limited. All new induction for the duration leans heav- 

(Please turn to page 151) 








Social Planning in a Democracy 
By CHARLES E. NOYES 


Assistant Director, Division of Information, War Production Board 


LANNING has become a fighting word. For 
Piicse who believe in it, social planning provides a 

democratic answer to the economic problems of 
the contemporary world. Among its opponents, the 
very notion of a planned economy is so close to com- 
munism (or fascism) that minor differences can be dis- 
regarded. 

As usual when a single word becomes the symbol for 
a group of general ideas, planning has been so en- 
crusted with emotion that rational discussion is difficult. 
Between the mystics who regard it as a panacea and the 
reactionaries to whom it is anathema, there is little com- 
mon ground. 

Yet complete planning and no planning are equally 
impossible. Not even a dictator can make advance ar- 
rangements to care for all contingencies. On the other 
hand, economic consequences were never wholly left to 
the free interplay of individual actions in the heyday of 
Manchester liberalism. By now the disastrous results 
of economic anarchy are almost universally recognized. 
The depletion of American soil, the over-exploitation 
of some natural resources and the under-exploitation of 
others, the slums and congestion of cities, the “cross- 
hauls” of transportation, the inequalities of public edu- 
cation, the disadvantageous bargaining position of 
farmers as against industry in peacetime, the form and 
size of public and private debts, all bear witness to the 
dangers of an unplanned economy. Considered to- 
gether, they also indicate the impossibility of devising 
an over-all plan which could quickly fit all the divergent 
aspects of production, distribution and consumption into 
a harmonious whole. 

Since Pearl Harbor, the economy of the United 
States has been converted into a plan for war to an ex- 
traordinary extent. The results to individuals and to 
business have been accepted with remarkably little 
grumbling, because it has been recognized that nothing 
could be more dangerous than losing the war. On the 
other hand, the public has assumed that wartime plan- 
ning will be abandoned almost immediately after the 
armistice. The idea of over-all planning in peacetime, 


1 This article is based on a chapter in a forthcoming book by the same 
author, probably to be entitled Economic Freedom, a Democratic Program. 


imposed from the top and carried out down to details 
of individual living, remains abhorrent to all except a 
few Americans. 

This reaction is democratically sound. When an ob- 
jective is agreed upon—especially such a life-or-death 
objective as winning a war—it is not difficult to per- 
suade people to adopt the most efficient methods of at- 
taining it, after a brief period of trial and error. But 
the citizens of a democracy are rightly suspicious of 
slick plans for taking them places where they are not 
sure they want to go. It has not yet been satisfactorily 
demonstrated that there is a single pattern of economic 
desires to which all individuals conform, nor is it cer- 
tain that a higher standard of living would be readily 
accepted as a substitute for liberty. Planners are too 
often so fascinated by the possibilities of tremendous 
economic progress that they are ready to dismiss other 
values as less important. 

Unfortunately, no program has been evolved which 
would combine the practical advantages of total plan- 
ning with full preservation of individual liberty. Most 
planners pay lip service to democracy, and propose to 
maintain existing forms of republican government with 
regular elections of legislators and some of the execu- 
tives. But that is not enough for genuine freedom. 
Elections lose their meaning if citizens are denied an 
opportunity to choose between significant alternatives 
affecting their ways of living. A mere choice among 
candidates has little relation to real democracy unless 
the candidates stand for substantially different princi- 
ples, and propose different methods of putting their 
principles into practice. 

But an over-all economic plan, if it is to be effective, 
cannot be subject to frequent drastic changes by a shift- 
ing majority of voters. Either the will of the voters 
must be disregarded, or the plan is likely to be de- 
stroyed. Faced by this dilemma, all-out planners are 
inevitably attracted to dictatorship, usually disguised 
by a proposal for a powerful planning board which 
would be independent of elected representatives or off- 
cials. 


The relation of the War Production Board to Con- 
Congress has simply 


gress shows the inevitable result. 
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delegated dictatorial power to WPB through the Presi- 
dent, and is virtually confined, for the duration of the 
war, to rubber-stamping appropriation bills, making a 
few minor gestures in the way of legislation and devot- 
ing itself to investigation and criticism. Investigation 
and criticism are important functions, and Congress 
theoretically reserves the right to withdraw the powers 
it has conferred. But it would be disingenuous to pre- 
tend that the United States is now functioning as a 
democracy in any sense which would be acceptable if 
the nation were at peace. Democracy will be preserved 
only if real power is restored to the elected representa- 
tives of the people after the war is over. And that 
would mean an end to planning as now practiced, 
through the War Production Board, the Office of Price 
Administration, the Office of Defense Transportation, 
the Office of Petroleum Co-ordinator, the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission and a considerable number of 
other bureaucratic agencies. 

The question of what will happen is not academic. 
Regardless of how people may feel about peacetime 
planning as a philosophical idea, it is by no means cer- 
tain that they will insist on dissolving all the wartime 
agencies. On the contrary, the chances are that most of 


these agencies will continue to operate for a long time’ 


after the armistice, and it is probable that several of 
them will be made permanent, in one form or another. 

The people cannot entirely overlook the fact that war- 
time planning, with all its confusions and mistakes, has 
brought a rise in total national income faster than any- 
thing ever dreamed anywhere before, and the possibility 
of using the same mechanisms to achieve the same re- 
sult in peacetime production is tempting. 

Translation of the War Production Board into a Re- 
construction Planning Board, with the same powers, 
could probably lead to an amazing level of material 
prosperity, if that is what the people want. Any good 
industrial engineer should be able to guarantee that he 
could double even the present high level of production 
in the United States within ten or at most fifteen years, 
if he were given a free hand, with assurance that all of 
his orders would be carried out. 

That is where the rub comes. It is doubtful that the 
people of the United States or of any other nation, after 
the war, could be persuaded to carry out dictatorial or- 
ders without inefficiency and sabotage; and even if they 
did there is no assurance that the goods produced would 
be what they really wanted, or that any net increase in 
happiness would result. When people are desperately 
poor, a higher standard of living is so important that 
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they are willing to sacrifice almost anything else to get 
it. Other values become equally compelling, however, 
at a level only a little above abject poverty, and theories 
of pure economic determinism are fallacious in any 
country where most of the people have a roof over their 
heads, food to eat and clothes to wear. Few Americans 
are ready to sell their birthright of freedom for a mess 
of pottage, or even for two cars in every garage. Their 
attitude is not sentimental idealism. It is political real- 
ism. Most of them believe that they can have material 
welfare and freedom too. After the war they will be 
in a mood to demand both. 

Wise political candidates in the reconstruction period 
will neither try to sell one hundred per cent centralized 
economic planning with promises of prosperity, nor 
shout for return to economic anarchy as the only pos- 
sible guarantee of individual liberty. One hundred per 
cent planning is too much like the system the people of 
the United States have been fighting against, while the 
consequences of economic anarchy are what they have 
been trying to escape from for some years. 

The healthy alternative to these extremes is not, prop- 
erly speaking, a compromise or a “middie way.” A 
little planning, without authority and without necessary 
controls, is not much good. Postwar problems cannot 
be solved by a central planning agency without power. 
But many of them could be solved by a variety of agen- 
cies with adequate powers strictly limited to their own 
special fields. The traditional American system of 
checks and balances, of government agencies with equal 
and separate authority, still has much to recommend it. 
The apparent conflicts, inconsistencies, and inefficiencies 
are exasperating to power-hungry officials and to side- 
line critics, but they constitute a most vital part of the 
democratic process. 

The greater efficiency of supreme, centralized au- 
thority is still not proved. Experience in Russia and 
Germany, where power has been centralized for years, 
is a convincing argument against it. Despite the mag- 
nificent achievements of the Russian army in the war, 
Russian inefficiency under the Soviets has been notori- 
ous, and no impartial observer could maintain that the 
Russian communist pirty has achieved anything like the 
maximum possible development of Russian resources in 
its twenty-five year rule. 

And while many Americans have been deluded into 
the belief that the Nazis have set a new high mark of 
industrial and military achievement with the resources 
at their disposal, even though their methods have been 
abhorrent, there is no clear proof to sustain this belief. 
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In fact, the percentage increase in the national income 
of Germany from 1932 to 1937 (the last year for which 
figures are available) was slightly less than the percent- 
age increase in the national income of the United States 
during the same years. 

The productive achievement of the United States 
since Pearl Harbor is not only unmatched but unap- 
proached by any other nation now or in the past, even 
after all due allowance is made for America’s superior 
natural and industrial resources. And while it is true 
that the Chairman of the War Production Board was 
given dictatorial powers over industry and over the pro- 
curement services of the Army, Navy and other govern- 
ment agencies, it is equally true that those powers have 
been exercised sparingly, after extensive discussion and 
usually only after a substantial agreement had been 
reached among a majority of those concerned. Further- 
more, the War Production Board is only one of many 
agencies exercising responsibility in the war program. 

Nevertheless, and to an extent which would have 
been regarded as shocking even during the last war, the 
United States does have a wartime planned economy. 
And the material achievements of this planning have 
been so tremendous that a complete return to the pre- 
war situation—or to the days of 1929 when eighty-three 
billion dollars seemed like a large national income— 
should be out of the question. On the other hand, these 
achievements should not be taken to justify glib gener- 
alities about the virtues of over-all planning, nor should 
they be accepted blindly as an argument for economic 
dictatorship. The United States has preserved at least 
partial independence for private enterprise during the 
war and few steps have been taken without tacit or ex- 
pressed popular support. 

To obtain such support for the transformation of war 
agencies into peacetime planning boards would be diffi- 
cult, and perhaps impossible. It is not likely to be done 
in the name of a “planned economy” in quotation marks. 
But it will be clear to almost everyone that each of the 
war agencies will have to go through an extended period 
of transformation or liquidation. Scarcely any of them 
could be abandoned suddenly without disaster. So the 
question of postwar planning will be posed not only in 
general terms, but also as a practical matter of what to 
do with controls already in effect. 

The situation will be different from what it was after 
the last war, because economic planning had developed 
considerable popular support before 1941, whereas it 
had practically none before 1917. After this war, the 
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country would have to go a long way back to find what 
anyone would regard as “the good old days.” 

A realistic consideration of the possibilities of post- 
war planning, therefore, must center on degree and 
methods. But the obvious fact that there will be some 
postwar planning is not by itself a revelation of signifi- 
cance. The real problem is how, and how much, a de- 
mocracy can plan its economy without ceasing to be a 
democracy. That is the urgent issue. 

Before peacetime planning can be intelligently dis- 
cussed in democratic terms, objectives must be con- 
sidered and approved by a majority of the people. 
Planning is not an end in itself: it has to be directed 
toward some goal, or series of goals. Unfortunately, 
Americans as a whole are not yet sufficiently aware of 
their own possibilities to set maximum goals for their 
chosen administrators. The high standard of living 
which is within easy grasp still seems to most people 
like an empty promise. And it is a tragic possibility 
that if the economy of abundance does not arrive soon 
after the war under democratic leadership, some charla- 
tan may rise to power on the false premise that only a 
dictator can achieve full production in a modern indus- 
trial nation. That idea, dressed up one way or another, 
has already gained far too much currency. 

But human satisfaction cannot be measured exclu- 
sively in tons of steel, calories of food, numbers of auto- 
mobiles, or even in the over-all dollar value of goods 
and services produced. The pattern of consumption in 
America has always changed rapidly both with time and 
with shifts in the average family income. It would 
change still more rapidly if wider choices were offered. 
Unfortunately, modern industrial plants are most eff- 
cient when choices are narrowed. Variety in models of 
automobiles or in the patterns of houses and clothes is 
wasteful, if waste is measured as extra cost per unit of 
production. 

That fact leads to a fundamental conflict between 
economic democracy and over-all planning by a man or 
board with dictatorial authority. No individual or group 
of individuals is wise enough to know what all of the 
people want, and it is impossible to give the people what 
they want without sacrifice of pure engineering effi- 
ciency. Nor is it sufficient for a planning authority 
merely to make enough concessions to popular desires to 
retain a more or less grudging public support. The 
future of economic democracy depends upon the devel- 
opment of political techniques which will keep the peo- 
ple in control, and not simply in acquiescence. 

Economic freedom in 1942 is not something to be 
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preserved ; it is something to be restored. The advan- 
tages of free choice and variety of merchandise claimed 
for the system of private capital and private enterprise 
have been rapidly disappearing. (Twenty years ago 
there were more than a hundred different makes of au- 
tomobiles with a nation-wide sale.) This tendency is 
likely to be accentuated by the small business casualties 
of the war. A postwar economy planned by engineers 
might be the final step toward complete regimentation. 

As a practical program, unless or until a new form of 
democracy is developed which will give the people full 
opportunity to exercise their economic choices, every- 
thing possible should be done to retain the elements of 
economic freedom which are still in existence, while rec- 
ognizing that they are inadequate. It would be futile as 
the command of King Canute to attempt restoration of 
pure competition in the mass production industries, but 
the problems of adjustment to a changing economy are 
dificult enough without, disturbing the older patterns 
where they still function reasonably well. 

Planning for the United States must therefore be a 
complicated, piecemeal process for a long time to come. 
That is perhaps just as well, because the techniques of 
planning are a long way from perfection, and they have 
not yet been realistically related to democratic processes: 
A large degree of planning may be inevitable, but the 
necessity for abandoning democracy in order to hasten 
the advent of an efficiently planned economy has not yet 
been demonstrated. 

It will be imperative after the war to extend Ameri- 
can experience with government planning of limited 
scope and direction. Conservation of natural resources 
is most urgently needed, and is the indispensable basis 
for further extension of planning activities. It is also 
the point at which government control can be most 
clearly justified to the public. Until genuine conserva- 
tion in the interests of future national welfare is ac- 
cepted as paramount to all rights of private property, 
there can be nothing worthy to be called national plan- 
ning. 

Beyond this basis in conservation, planning is most 
urgently needed in the realm of fiscal and financial poli- 
cies. If necessary, further improvised steps must be 
taken to prevent crises due primarily to anomalies in 
the handling of money and credit. But before a wise, 
long-range program can be developed, a great deal more 
factual knowledge and public understanding are neces- 
sary. The government will be hampered by violent op- 
position to effective action as long as most people per- 
sist in believing that public debt and public spending are 
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analagous to personal debt and personal spending, and 
as long as they believe that their real income is reduced 
by paying taxes. Government will not be able to do all 
the things people expect from it until people accept the 
idea that they can get the best value for their own 
money by spending a considerable part of it through the 
government as a matter of their own free choice. 

The prospects for educating the general public in the 
intricacies of contemporary economic problems are dis- 
couraging. They constitute a challenge to able political 
leadership which the more intelligent leaders will be 
wise enough to accept. The United States has begun 
to move out of the era when campaigns were waged on 
a cynical appeal to voters’ emotions. The old methods 
persist and are still frequently successful. But it is not 
impossible that the most successful candidates of the 
future will be those who devote more attention to the 
sober development and explanation of economic pro- 
grams than to flag-waving or baby-kissing. At least, a 
candidate who made his campaign a matter of public 
education would have the solid satisfaction of knowing 
that he had laid the groundwork of future victory for 
himself or another man like him. And there are an in- 
creasing number of men in public life with sufficient 
courage and patriotism to take that course. 

Ten years ago, the people of the United States took 
their first definite steps toward a government-planned 
economy. Whether they fully realized at the time just 
what they were doing is now beside the point. They 
have twice ratified the acts of the administration which 
they elected in the autumn of 1932, and no one can 
seriously doubt that a majority now approves the use 
of government controls in the fields of agriculture, fi- 
nance, public power, wages and hours and conditions of 
labor, conservation and general welfare. 

To some extent, it is true that the American public 
has trusted leadership instead of consciously choosing 
specific policies. Yet each step has been extensively 
debated, and most of the steps have been publicly recon- 
sidered several times. There can be little doubt that the 
country after the war will go far beyond the stage of 
government in business which had been reached in 1940, 
rather than back. But the pattern of the future is not 
clear, and the prospect is by no means acceptable to any 
overwhelming majority of the voters. 

The New Deal instituted a number of reforms which 
were long overdue, and established important prece- 
dents for positive government action in economic fields 
where private enterprise was failing to meet obvious 
needs. The desirability of some of these government 
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activities, such as soil conservation, public power devel- 
opment and public housing, is so obvious that further 
debate about them should be unnecessary. But one of 
the reasons why there is still so much active and bitter 
opposition to the policies of the New Deal—in contrast 
to England where many leaders of the Conservative 
Party are more radical than President Roosevelt—is 
that those policies have never been presented as a gen- 
eral program. The opportunism of the New Deal was 
inevitable in years when the public was thinking of im- 
mediate problems rather than long-range objectives, and 
a good deal of opportunism will be inevitable for many 
years to come. But as soon as victory is clearly in 
sight, there will be urgent need for a full-dress debate 
on policy, and the country will suffer if it lacks respon- 
sible political leaders with sufficient courage to advocate 
radical changes. It would be ridiculous to pretend that 
the prewar economic machine could be patched up by a 
little tinkering here and there, or that the nineteenth 
century type of unrestricted free enterprise can ever be 
restored. 

It will be unfortunate, however, if the debate centers 
on the general subject of planning versus non-planning, 
rather than on specific proposals about what ought to be 
done. Accusations that any proposal which departs 
from laissez-faire theories is either communist or fas- 
cist can scarcely be avoided ; but the best way to answer 
such accusations is to keep the debate, as far as possible, 
on the level of specific problems and proposals. It 
should be possible, in the not too distant future, to an- 
swer name-calling by saying, “I don’t care what you 
call this program. What’s wrong with it?” 

The primary economic problem which the United 
States will face after the war is to keep the national in- 
come at its maximum level during the transition from 
war to civilian production. Some of the steps which 
will be necessary to achieve that objective are: 

1. Rapid raising of minimum wage rates to provide 
purchasing power to absorb a growing volume of con- 
sumers goods. 

2. Adjustment of wages and prices to provide equal 
rewards for equal work in different fields, primarily in 
agriculture and industry. 

3. Adjustment of savings and investment to the rate 
of increase in capital goods which the public considers 
desirable. 

4. Provision for amortization of corporation debts 
to encourage investment in new and improved produc- 
tive equipment rather than in existing obligations which 
create a vested interest in things as they are. 
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5. Preparation of transportation and power facili- 
ties and raw materials production for an eventual na- 
tional income of at least one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred billion dollars. 

6. Training of enough skilled workers and techni- 
cians for full use of natural resources. 

7. Long-range conservation of natural resources, 
including development of substitute materials such as 
alcohol for petroleum to guard against exhaustion of 
mineral and other products whose total volume is lim- 
ited. 

8. Revision of patent laws to provide proper incen- 
tive and rewards for inventors without restricting the 
use of inventions. Increased public and private spon- 
sorship of research. 

9. Rationalization of taxes. 

10. A public works program based on public needs 
and desires rather than on the immediate availability of 
funds or spending for its own sake. 

11. A national program for public education, health 
and recreation. 

12. Physical rebuilding of cities and towns to pro- 
vide decent housing and a free flow of traffic. 

13. Clarification of policy as to antitrust prosecution 
and regulation of business enterprise. 

14. A national policy to eliminate the present jockey- 
ing of special interests in the promotion or restriction 
of foreign trade by tariffs and subsidies. 

The list is not intended to be exclusive or exhaustive. 
But it indicates the possibility of a finite program which 
falls far short of total planning—far short, as a matter 
of fact, of the present controls exercised by the War 
Production Board and other war agencies—and is still 
far beyond anything heretofore considered possible 
without revolution. 

The basic question which the United States must face 
is precisely whether drastic reforms'and improvements 
can be achieved promptly by democratic means within 
the framework of existing institutions, or whether the 
peacetime program will continue to be too little and too 
late until violent change threatens. 

The program here outlined is literally moderate in the 
sense that it is well within the range of physical possi- 
bilities, and could be carried out without radical politi- 
cal action. It would not sacrifice a single essential safe- 
guard of individual freedom, though it would severely 
curb existing opportunities for some individuals to ag- 
grandize themselves at the expense of others. 

If freedom means the right of any individual to get 
the better of any other, then no planned progress is pos- 
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sible without loss of freedom. But if it means equality 
of opportunity within a framework which the people 
choose for themselves, individual freedom may be en- 
tirely consistent with universal freedom from exploita- 
tion. 

In the interest of freedom, planning should take the 
form of a number of ambitious but separate and defi- 
nitely limited programs. Over-all planning is danger- 
ous, even if a majority of the people could be persuaded 
at some given time to accept it. And it is unnecessary, 
in order to achieve results which an overwhelming ma- 
jority would find eminently satisfactory. 

Most of those who advocate planning in broad, gen- 
eral terms shrink from the hard political task of build- 
ing progressive majorities in city councils, state legis- 
latures, the Congress of the United States and elected 
executives. It seems easier and quicker to organize 
conspiracies, to persuade or buy or bully representatives 
already elected into going along with schemes which 
they were never elected to carry out. It is not hard to 
rationalize shortcuts by pointing to instance after in- 
stance in which the people’s representatives fail in fact 
to represent the people. But while it is true that the 


people of the United States put up with an amazing: 


amount of misrepresentation, it is also true that there 
has always been and almost surely always will be a 
point at which they say “No, no more.” Lincoln was 
right about fooling all of the people all of the time, and 
it is not political realism to think that the people of 
America can long be led or driven against their will. 
Nor is it even a fair probability that they will get them- 
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selves into a position where they can be subjected to 
force as the people of Europe have been. 

Facing political realities should not be regarded as a 
handicap by those who want to organize an economy of 
abundance. It should be accepted as a challenge, be- 
cause political realities are the essence of democracy. 
It may take longer to build a political organization from 
the bottom than from the top, but the democratic or- 
ganization will last longer and accomplish more. And 
it is by no means necessary to build a wholly new politi- 
cal organization before the first long steps toward a 
sounder economy can be taken. 

The opportunities for economic planning in the 
United States are tremendous. The people are ready 
to be convinced. But the people want to choose the ob- 
jectives and take a hand in the course of action, and 
they have a right to do so. They properly distrust ad- 
vocates of planning who ask them to take any program 
on faith and promises. In most of the cases where 
they have been asked to approve a specific proposal, 
they have said “yes.” The real problem of economic 
planning in a democracy is to present plans to the peo- 
ple in a form which they can understand, and to handle 
the politics of the situation in such a way that the is- 
sues are clear. 

The members of the United States Congress have 
been criticized in many ways, but they have seldom 
been accused of failing to reflect shifts in public opinion. 
Political change can be as swift sometimes as it is 
usually lethargic. In the present state of the world, no 
one with an honest program need hesitate to submit it 
in full for public approval. 





Comment 
(Continued from page 145) 


ily on good uaining; and the hiring of Negro or other 
minority groups will be no exception here. 

If companies will face this problem of internal 
schism in the American economy, if they will realize the 
dangers of the isolationism of groups which are too 
largely disenfranchised economically, we can begin to 


correct for good and all a condition which has consti- 
tuted a weak link in the armor of our democratic faith 
and practice. 
Now is the time for all good companies and true to 
come to the aid of their country! 
Orpway TEAp. 





What Is the Measure of a Fair Day’s Work? 


By PHIL CARROLL, JR. 


Management Consultant; Author of Timestudy for Cost Control 


OW to determine what is to constitute the meas- 
ure of a “fair day’s work” is the primary 
function of the time study man. In attempting 

to do his job, he may assume, as many do, that his stop 
watch readings are the important influence on this fair 
measurement. That conception is greatly in error. The 
stop watch readings constitute an elaborate time card 
until the performance which they reflect is evaluated in 
terms of a normal operator by rating. 

Rating the time study is one of the two important 
steps in the technical part of time study, assuming the 
results are to be used for preparing standard data. The 
other important step has to do with making the proper 
element breakdown. On the other hand, if the time 
study is to be used for rate setting, then rating is the 
most important step. It is to be assumed in both cases 
that the methods of manufacture are another considera- 
tion. 

Definition. To make certain that the meaning of the 
term “Rating” is clearly understood, the definition 
adopted by the National Committee set up by The So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Management to study the 
subject “Rating the Time Study” is quoted as follows: 


“Rating is that process during which the time 
study engineer compares the performance of the 
operator under observation with the observer’s own 
concept of proper performance.” 


The definition says “which compares the perform- 
ance ... . with the observer’s own concept of proper 
performance.” Such a process contemplates an ap- 
praisal of the performance observed. The comparison 
can be made only through the use of trained judgment. 
It is obvious that judgment is something entirely apart 
from arithmetic. It should be clear then that the use of 
mathematics offers no solution to the problem. 

The definition also says that the comparison is made 
with the “observer’s own concept of proper perform- 
ance.” Said in another way, the concept referred to 
would have to be a mental standard. Such a standard 
would imply the presence of some performance recog- 


1Paper presented at a meeting of the Baltimore Chapter of The 
Society for the Advancement of Management, September 29, 1942. 


nized as Normal. This Normal is like any other stand- 
ard of quantity and quality except that in most cases 
products are made to conform to the accepted standard. 
In contrast, good time study practice requires that the 
observer time the performance as he sees it, the rating 
factor being used to evaluate, in terms of the standard, 
the actual studied. 

Reasons for Rating. Determining the proper Normal 
standard from the many variable conditions which exist 
during the time study is exceedingly important from 
two major considerations. Primarily, a correct Normal 
is essential in order to have fair wage incentive stand- 
ards. The right definition of a “fair day’s pay for a 
fair day’s work” has a marked influence upon good 
industrial relations. 

Then, too, the proper definition of Normal has a 
direct bearing upon unit costs. While wage incentive 
standards directly determine the labor costs, there are 
other necessary considerations, To illustrate, if the 
employe’s hourly rate is 60 cents and the total overhead 
applied to his operation is $6 per hour, it is straining at 
a gnat and swallowing a camel to confine time study 
thinking to direct labor costs. In reality, the entire 
conversion cost can be affected. Moreover, the correct 
definition of Normal has a definite bearing upon the 
ultimate average rate of production. If it is too high, 
the resulting incentive earnings are not what they 
should be and the employes lose interest in trying. On 
the other hand, if the Normal is too low, the expected 
increase in incentive earnings is attained with ease and, 
all too often, further production is restricted. 

When production is restricted, everyone suffers. 
Most seriously, the employe is dissatisfied and the ef- 
fects of good incentive are lost. The overhead cost is 
higher than it should be because more plants, equip- 
ment and other facilities are provided than would be 
needed at higher rates of production. Deliveries are 
not as short as they should be because the process cycle 
is longer than necessary. More capital is tied up in 
inventory because the turnover is not up to a satisfac- 
tory normal. 

Fair Standards. It is apparent, then, that a great 
deal depends upon the correct definition of fair stand- 
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ards. It involves the “take home” earnings of all of 
those on incentive. The right relationship must exist 
between base wages and premiums. Usually, the base 
wages conform to the going market rates. The incen- 
tive overrun makes up the total variable wage influenced 
by the incentive plan. Unless these two portions of 
the total “take home” bear the right relationship to each 
other, the incentive plan will not produce mutually satis- 
factory results. 

Normal Expectancy. The Normal considered for 
rating should conform to the amount of work expected 
in return for the base wage. That may be a little con- 
fusing because base rates vary with conditions. Natu- 
rally, the definition of Normal does not vary with 
changing wage conditions. Perhaps a better way of 
expressing the relationship would be by saying that the 
Normal is the amount of work that should be done in 
one hour or one unit of time. 

If more time study men understood the meaning of 
Normal and recognized the fact that it measures the 
amount of work that should be done, they would carry 
on fewer faulty practices. For example, they would 
refrain from using “average times.” Average times re- 
late to what was done, not what should be done. 


Experience has included time studies of performances’ 


rated as low as 40 per cent of Normal and as high as 
200 per cent of the same Normal. Obviously, averages 
are decidedly incorrect and unfair. A standard set on 
the 200 per cent of Normal performance without proper 
rating would produce only half of a fair standard time 
and the operators would be severely handicapped. On 
the other hand, a standard set without proper rating of 
the 40 per cent Normal performance would be grossly 
unfair to the company. 

Average Time. Mathematical solutions have no place 
in these considerations because they result in some mod- 
ification of an average time. The old idea of subtract- 
ing the minimum time from the average time, then 
multiplying by the machine number, adding the date and 
dividing by the part number is misleading and incorrect. 
The process of working out the modal time is almost as 
bad. In the main, the modal method does little more 
than add two decimal places to the average time. The 
time study man must remember that the average of a 
40 per cent Normal performance produces a 40 per cent 
of Normal standard time. Likewise, an average of a 
200 per cent Normal time would result in half the 
standard time that should be allowed. 

It should be obvious that the average of the actual 
times or any arithmetic modification thereof will not 
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produce the desired results. Only when the employe 
happens to demonstrate a Normal performance will a 
mathematical solution produce the Normal standard. 

Unfortunately, those who attempt to substitute math- 
ematics for judgment, especially when setting rates di- 
rectly from the time study, delude themselves into 
thinking they have established the correct standard and 
discover their errors only when the employes call atten- 
tion to them. 

Selecting the Operator. Some time study men at- 
tempt to get around this difficulty by selecting the 
Normal operator. That process simply reduces the 
amount of error. And yet, if the observer were skilled 
enough to recognize a Normal performance when he 
saw it, he could just as easily learn to gauge the actual 
performances of others not so selected. Besides, it is 
bad psychology as well as a waste of time to pick out 
those who are to be studied. 

The good time study man considers it a part of his 
job to explain the workings of the incentive plan to all 
employes. He believes that this informative program 
can be carried out more satisfactorily as a part of the 
making of time studies. Such a program would be 
greatly hampered if those to be studied were a select 
few. 

Variations in Time. Consequently, the skilled ob- 
server recognizes that he must know how to time the 
operations as he finds them. If he lacked the skill to 
rate the varying performances to be studied, he would 
have to waste a great deal of time in waiting for the 
proper conditions. The rate of performance is a vari- 
able dependent upon the aptitude and attitude of the 
employe being studied. Within the individual study, 
there will probably be a variation of 100 per cent be- 
tween the least and greatest time observed for each ele- 
ment. If these actual times were more consistently the 
same, as some mathematicians would like to see them, 
it would probably mean that the employe was pacing 
his own performance. 

Beyond the variations within the study, the time per 
element or per cycle will be perhaps 60 per cent greater 
at the beginning and ending of the day than on either 
side of lunchtime. This same relative change in cycle 
time is observable over a week’s period. 

All of the variations in actual time are to be expected 
in the usual manufacturing plant. However, it does not 
follow that one can predict what will happen to the 
actual cycle time when the time study man approaches 
to make his study. The actual performance may be 
noticeably speeded up or slowed down. Regardless of 
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what happens, the time study man has the responsibility 
for determining a fair and equitable standard from 
whatever actual times he records. 

Normal Operator. The time study man’s concern is 
to establish a fair standard regardless of the actual per- 
formance observed. He must be consistent, otherwise 
some jobs will be easier than others and the work in one 
department may have higher requirements than in an- 
other. His attempt is to establish what is considered to 
be a fair time for the work done so that in the aggre- 
gate, the standard requirement will be interpreted as a 
fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. 

As has already been pointed out, the proper definition 
of the Normal Operator is exceedingly important from 
the standpoint of cost and industrial relations. The cor- 
rect definition goes a long way toward helping avoid 
that scourge of all wage incentives; namely, the limita- 
tion of earnings. Setting a top limit on earning is the 
surest way to destroy incentive. Such a course of ac- 
tion is wholly unnecessary when the proper conception 
of Normal is present and used. The other way around, 
it often happens that when management finds it neces- 
sary to establish a top limit on earnings, a closer scru- 
tiny of conditions would probably indicate that the 
time study work had been done carelessly. 

To gain the desired consistency from observations of 
actual performances which vary greatly, the time study 
man must have a “bench mark” with which to compare. 
This standard is the Normal Operator. From this 
standard he mentally measures up or down in judging 
the relation of the actuals observed to that Normal. 

Relaxation. However, despite what some time study 
men claim, the relative amounts of work required for 
Normal are dependent upon the percentages allowed for 
relaxation. Relaxation factors must be included in all 
standard times. They are determined by the fatiguing 
effects of the work, being low on easy tasks and rela- 
tively high on strenuous operations. 

The rating and the relaxation factors are mixed to- 
gether because it is the total standard that determines its 
relative fairness. Calling the total 100 per cent, the 
time study man will accomplish the same objective if he 
calls the work 95 and the relaxation 5 or if he rates the 
operation as 75 and increases the relaxation to 25. The 
total in each case is 100 and it is the end result which 
determines the equitableness of the measurement. 

Skill. Thus far, nothing has been said about skill. 
The omission was deliberate. Before explaining why, 
let us repeat a definition of skill which reads “The abil- 
ity to use one’s knowledge effectively and readily in 
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execution or performance.” That, and the shop inter- 
pretation of the term applied to a workman, refer to a 
skilled man as one who knows and uses the “short cuts.” 
Differences in skill appear to the time study man as va- 
riations in the method of doing the operation. That 
being so, any attempt to rate for methods would involve 
arithmetical gyrations applied to time observations 
which measure different things. 

It is granted that a highly trained and skillful judge 
of methods could modify an actual time taken on one 
method to apply it to another which was visualized. But 
that procedure would work satisfactorily only when op- 
eration rates were being set from individual time 
studies. The studies could not be used for correctly 
determined standard data because the elements so modi- 
fied would not be comparable with others on similar 
studies. 

Those who attempt to rate for method are perhaps 
able to arrive at a standard for the individual job, but 
all of the elements allowed for may have incorrect 
standard times. For example, suppose an operation were 
done that consisted of ten elements. For simplicity, as- 
sume that each element required .10 minutes and the 
total cycle time to be 1.00 minute. Now, imagine that 
the time study man had concluded that two of the ele- 
ments were unnecessary. The usual procedure of one 
who attempts to rate for method would be to take 80 
per cent of each of the ten elements. The result would 
be that he would allow .08 minutes for each of the two 
unnecessary elements. But what is more pathetic, he 
would allow but .08 minutes for each of the remaining 
eight elements considered necessary. Under the hy- 
pothesis, their correct standards should be .10 minutes 
each. To be sure, the total would be correct according 
to the assumption but the completed time study would 
show ten elements, each having an individual standard 
of .08 minutes, whereas there should be only eight ele- 
ments of .10 minutes each. 

Rating for method assumes that the observer is ex- 
pert in mechanical processing and that he can apply his 
knowledge consistently to all operations. Judging from 
experience, it seems quite fair to say that no one time 
study man possesses that much skill. 

Aside from the important consideration of determin- 
ing the correct standard time, this process of compila- 
tion by means of the proper detail breakdown of the 
time study has another vital application. It provides the 
means from which may be determined what is the fair 
measure of skill to be defined as Normal. This is an 
important consideration in the fields of job evaluation 
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and merit rating. It is of particular importance when 
judging the aptitudes of the vast number of new em- 
ployes in war manufacture. 

Determining what is the Normal skill to be expected 
has a definite bearing upon operator earnings. That 
which is defined as Normal must be accumulated before 
incentive standards are met. That which the employe 
possesses beyond the Normal is reflected in higher-than- 
average premium earnings. Here again is where man- 
agement makes a mistake when it says that an operator 
earns too much. The definition of “too much” depends 
upon many factors including the skill and effort of the 
individual as well as on the rating. Faulty rating is in- 
excusable but, without considering which is which, the 
management is unfair to itself and the employe when 
it chooses to restrict the application of higher-than- 
average skill and effort by complaining of “too high” 
earnings. 

Standard Data. Waving no conception of standard 
data, many time study men sail blithely along without 
realizing the extent of their errors. Many of the varia- 
tions previously described have not been apparent be- 
cause the element times have never been plotted. Were 
the attempt made to plot their rates, some time study 


men would be astounded to see the “shotgun” disper- 
g p 


sions their values showed in this form of comparison. 
They would be surprised at the apparent lack of rela- 
tionship between incentive rates which were supposed 
to be comparable. 

To be sure, some of the apparent error would be 
the direct result of faulty element breakdown. Another 
large variable would be the inconsistencies in rating. 
Of course, if the time study man were also attempting 
to evaluate the skill, the appearance of the plotting is 
almost unpredictable. 

But our subject has to do with rating. Therefore, in 
order to analyze the variations in apparent results, it is 
necessary for the time study man to make certain that 
he has the proper element separation before he can 
judge the correctness of his ratings. Notice that the 
’ is used because it is felt that ac- 
curacy is an improper term to apply to the results of 
human judgments. It is expected that human judg- 
ment will err. Time study men highly skilled in the 
use of rating are aware of the variations which may 
occur. Therefore, they prefer to plot curves of their 
variable elements in order to minimize the errors in 
judgment. In so doing, of course, much greater con- 
sistency in the final results is attained. One should 


word “correctness’ 
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remember the important part that standard data prep- 
aration can play in minimizing errors in judgment. 

Training in Rating. Since it has been stated that 
rating depends upon the “observer’s own concept of 
proper performance,” the application of rating must 
begin with a mental standard acquired through training. 
Training the time study man to use judgment in rating 
the performance is no more difficult than is encountered 
in many other types of work. Considerable judgment 
is required in many walks of life and in many industrial 
occupations. For example, we judge the fitness of in- 
dividuals for promotion perhaps without realizing the 
part judgment plays in the decision. In such instances, 
much more is at stake than is involved with an individ- 
ual application of judgment to a single time study. It 
is true that some can never learn to rate consistently, ap- 
parently became they lack some needed sense of tempo. 

However, one can learn to judge rates of perform- 
ance the same as he can be taught to judge distance, 
height or other dimensions. The training may be ac- 
complished in several ways. In years gone by, the most 
common practice was to transmit the conception by 
checking the trainee’s judgment against the instructor’s 
appraisal. The trainee would be taken into the shop 
individually or with a group and, at stated times, be 
asked to rate each of several operations. Later, these 
would be compared with simultaneous ratings made by 
the instructor. After many trials, the trainee would be 
able to judge the rate of performance within a small 
per cent of error. 

If the trainee were participating in the compilation 
of standard data, he had another check against the cor- 
rectness of his ratings. Having applied the factors for 
rating and relaxation to his time study, he could check 
his element standard times with those of established 
data. 

More recently, some basic standards have come into 
use. Mr. Ralph Presgrave suggested two standards in 
his paper entitled “Effort Rating’ which was given be- 
fore the 1939 annual conference of The Society for the 
Advancement of Management and appeared in the Fall, 
1939, issue of ADVANCED MANAGEMENT. These stand- 
ards are also set forth in the booklet entitled “Applica- 
tions of Motion and Time Study” by Professor Ralph 
M. Barnes. These two standards are 3 miles per hour 
for walking and .50 minutes for dealing a deck of 52 
cards into 4 piles. 

One may disagree with the correctness of these stand- 
ards. It may be said that they have been influenced by 
a method of payment which rewards the operator for 
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only a part of his extra production. Again, it may be 
said that the standards are wrong when the divergence 
in viewpoint is caused by a different concept of relaxa- 
tion factors. But, they are something definite. If the 
individual time study department were to decide that 
their total of Normal including relaxation, was to be 90 
per cent of these standards, or 105 per cent, the result 
would again be a definite measure of a day’s work. 

Working toward that end, The Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management has set up a National Com- 
mittee to study the Rating of Time Studies. One of 
its aims can be to arrive at some definite standards. 
Such standards would be most helpful in training time 
study men in the proper use of rating. The Northern 
New Jersey Chapter has also formed a committee to 
study the problem of rating and to evolve some definite 
standards of measurement. 

One of the results will probably be moving pictures 
that can be shown as a means of training. Some expe- 
rience in this field has already been obtained. A film 
of card dealing has been shown to a number of trainees. 
One group in particular has made exceptional progress 
in learning to rate performance from repeated showings 
of the film of card dealing. 

Application of Rating. Assuming that the time 
study man has been trained to rate performance prop- 
erly, the next consideration is the actual application 
of his conception. Remembering that the actual time is 
changing with each cycle, it follows that the rating is also 
changing. For example, if .06 minute was considered 
Normal or 60 units per hour, an actual time of .05 min- 
ute would be at 70 units per hour, and a watch reading 
of .07 minute would be at 50 units per hour. The dif- 
ference between .05 and .07 is but 40 per cent. In the 
same time study, one would be more apt to encounter 
a range of .04 minute to .08 minute. In the latter case 
the range in rating would be from 90 to 45 units per 
hour. 

Some technicians advocate that each reading be given 
a rating. This may be practical if the studies are being 
used for rate setting purposes where element separa- 
tions are usually of a very sketchy type. When time 
studies are to be used for standard data and where cor- 
rect element breakdowns are necessary, it is question- 
able if both the proper details and the correct ratings 
can be taken simultaneously. 

A more practical plan is suggested. Its application 
may be more readily visualized if one conceives of the 
changing pace of the operator to be comparable to the 
action of a pendulum of a clock. If the time study man 
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can conceive of the operator’s pace as changing from 
low to high like the pendulum and will look upon its 
vertical position as being the mean point, then that per- 
formance can be given an over-all rating. Having estab- 
lished that rating, he can then select the watch readings 
which correspond with it by drawing a circle around 
each as it is observed and recorded. The circled times 
would then correspond with the over-all rating. More- 
over, the circled times would also be the proper element 
time selections. 

One other detail is worth mentioning. When the 
snap-back method of watch reading is used, the time 
study man has before him a record of actual elapsed 
times. This is of considerable advantage in properly 
applying the rating factor. Some may argue that snap- 
back readings are not accurate, but considering what 
has gone before, there is little room for discussion on 
the subject. 

Better Industrial Relations. The importance of 
proper rating has been discussed from many viewpoints. 
But it would be difficult to overemphasize the important 
bearing consistent standards can have on good indus- 
trial relations. Consistency has a great deal to do with 
the industrial relations aspects of wage incentive admin- 
istration. It is well worth repeating that correct rating 
will go a long way toward lessening some of the argu- 
mentation that accompanies time study work, especially 
when the employes understand how it is used to gain 
consistent standards. 

Standard data further improves the consistency of 
the measurement of a fair day’s work. Those familiar 
with its use have also found it to be very satisfactory 
when explaining to supervisors and employes how wage 
incentive standards are determined. 

Skilled time study men recognize that their efforts 
are to be used to measure a fair day’s work. They see 
beyond the simple job of rate setting. For example, 
those acquainted with the necessity for rating would 
never be guilty of the shameful practice of timing the 
bottleneck operations and allowing the same standard 
for all operations controlled by it. They recognize the 
necessity for balancing the work required of all those 
working in a line of operations. How else can the 


measure of a day’s work be made fair? 

Time Study Trained Foremen. It should be pointed 
out here that foremen need training in rating perform- 
ance. They need training so they can tell by looking at 
the operation whether there is a justification for the 
statement that the “rate is no good.” 

(Please turn to page 164) 
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Does Labor Want Maximum Production? 


By ALBERT RAMOND 


President, The Bedaux Company, Incorporated 


O PROBLEM in industrial relations has been 

so widely discussed, and none has given rise to 

so much controversy and contradictory evidence, 
as the attitude of labor toward scientific management. 
In the past, it was a common assumption that labor—at 
least organized labor—and scientific management were 
inherently mutually antagonistic and that not much 
could be done about this except to face it as a fact. A 
typical expression of this attitude was a statement by 
Professor R. F. Hoxie, the noted labor economist, in 
an article entitled, “Why Organized Labor Opposes 
Scientific Management,” which he wrote in 1916: 


Scientific management can function successfully only on 
the basis of constant and indefinite change of industrial 
conditions—the constant adoption of new and better proc- 
esses and methods of production. ... On the other hand, 
trade unionism of the dominant type can function success- . 
fully only through the maintenance of a fixed industrial 
situation and conditions, extending over a definite period of 
time, or through the definite predetermined regulation and 
adjustment of industrial change. Scientific management is 
essentially dynamic in its conception and methods. Trade 
unionism of the dominant type is effective only when it can 
secure the strict maintenance of the industrial status quo. 


If this indictment of labor union policy sounds a little 
stiff and old-fashioned at this time, it may be pointed 
out that it is a viewpoint which still enjoys some cur- 
rency in management circles. The many examples in 
recent years of labor co-operation in the extension 
of scientific production control, have apparently been 
insufficient to destroy this deep-rooted belief. The dif- 
ference, however, is that today there are many indus- 
trialists who realize that what labor was often resisting 
in the old days was not so much scientific management 
as its abuses. They recall that labor’s antagonism arose 
largely during a period when industrial management 
gave little heed to labor relations—a period when per- 
sonnel management was a function usually delegated to 
foremen. In the measure that industrial relations were 
put on a basis that took into account labor’s viewpoint 
and interests, the opposition to scientific management 
programs began to taper off. 

Not all this opposition, of course, stemmed from 


abuses of management. Perhaps more of it was due to 


the feeling that such programs further increased labor 
insecurity, while labor shared very little, if at all, in 
the gains. But this source of opposition has also lost 
much of its significance. With the establishment of the 
legal right of collective bargaining and of a broad pro- 
gram of social legislation, such as unemployment insur- 
ance and minimum wages and maximum hours, the 
feeling of insecurity and helplessness that lay at the 
bottom of much of labor’s resistance has been consider- 
ably softened. 

The change in labor’s attitude and the reasons for it 
were summarized as follows in the report of the Ameri- 
can History Committee for the International Manage- 
ment Congress in 1938: 


For a number of years following the early publicity, labor 
leaders opposed the introduction of scientific methods on the 
fallacious theory that increase in productivity was detri- 
mental. Gradually this attitude has been changing. ... 
Labor is strongly opposed, and rightly, to unscientific 
methods of rate setting which tend simply to speed up and 
do not reflect a scientific treatment of all conditions. Union- 
management co-operation is becoming an accomplished fact. 
Thoughtful labor leaders realize that when more is pro- 
duced there will be more to divide. 


While this statement perhaps tends to oversimplify 
the reasons for labor’s early opposition, it is undoubt- 
edly accurate in singling out unscientific rate setting as 
a prime cause of contention at the present time. This 
fact was also strikingly brought out in a recent article 
in the Monthly Labor Review, based on a survey made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


Much of the disrepute of incentive systems among work- 
ers is due to past experience with the rate cutting and the 
speed-up which often accompany incentive plans, as well as 
to the workers’ general distrust of a purely “scientific” 
approach to their jobs. The application of collective bar- 
gaining to the determination of job standards and incentive 
rates in many cases has removed or alleviated grievances re- 
garding incentive-wage methods. ... Equally important, 
unions have obtained the right to participate in the actual 
rate-setting procedure in some plants. ... In many cases, 
where these controls have been effectively applied, the tra- 
ditional opposition of organized labor has been modified to 
the point of at least passive acceptance of incentive methods 
of payment. 
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The article points out also, that as a result of labor 
resistance, or in some cases the attitude of management, 
there are many important mass production industries 
where incentive wage plans are in use only to a slight 
extent, or not at all. 

But while there is still some labor opposition to wage 
incentive plans, there is an increasing willingness on 
the part of labor to accept production control programs 
when the abuses which sometimes accompanied these 
plans in the past are eliminated. This change can be 
noted not only in the attitude of top labor leaders, who 
have for some time gone on record as favoring scientific 
management, but also in the actual accomplishments in 
the plants. 

Many labor leaders have begun to revise their view- 
points. Previously they were almost entirely preoccu- 
pied with increasing and holding their memberships. In 
the atmosphere of struggle, there was little time or in- 
clination for the more constructive tasks of improving 
production methods. With increasing strength, how- 
ever, came a sense of greater responsibility. Once the 
leaders felt the union’s position was fairly secure, they 
could begin to settle down and devote themselves more 
to the basic problems of industry. 

It is true that official pronouncements of labor or- 
ganizations do not always square with the conduct of 
workers on the job. There is often a considerable gap 
between the ideas of the leaders and the practices of the 
rank and file which only time, patience and a process of 
continuous education can close up. But in this respect, 
the situation is perhaps not much different from that 
which prevails on the employers’ side. In both cases 
the grim realities of production conditions and the clash 
of personalities sometimes make it difficult to translate 
correct theories into actual practice. Yet experience in 
many enterprises shows it can be done. 

This experience demonstrates that workers—whether 
A. F. of L., CIO or non-union—react favorably to pro- 
duction control and wage incentive programs when they 
are convinced their interests will be advanced, or at 
least not harmed, by them. So far as wage plans are 
concerned, this means they want assurance they will be 
paid at least an equitable base wage as long as they are 
available for work and reasonable compensation for 

production in excess of the standard. They want to 
be consulted in the establishment of production stand- 
ards and a guarantee that standards will not be changed 
unless technological conditions change. They want the 
right to appeal for a recheck of standards whenever 
they consider them unreasonable. They want to feel 
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that they thoroughly understand the plan and that the 
plan is embodied in “open covenants openly arrived at.” 

These basic conditions are being met in many indus- 
trial plants and have been instrumental in bringing 
about increased output, lower costs, higher earnings for 
workers and improved labor-management relations. In 
practice, it has often been found feasible to go consid- 
erably beyond these requisites and to have time studies 
made by workers chosen from the ranks and specially 
trained for this task. In a recent collective agreement 
of the writer’s knowledge, specific provision is made for 
the employment of time stuwly stewards chosen by the 
union and for the use of a wage plan embodying the 
above-mentioned principles. 

In the past, relations between labor and management 
were considered primarily the concern of the individual 
enterprise and the particular workers involved. Today, 
when these relations play so important a role in the war 
effort, every source of misunderstanding is a vital social 
concern. And of these sources of misunderstanding, 
perhaps none is so significant as the failure of manage- 
ment to take sufficient advantage of labor’s growing 
willingness to co-operate in scientific management pro- 
grams. An example of this attitude is the lukewarm 
response in some quarters to the labor-management ad- 
visory committees set up at the instance of the War 
Production Board. Similar reactions have been ex- 
hibited to manuals on production and management 
methods recently issued by some CIO unions. In some 
management circles, these instructional pamphlets were 
interpreted as a sign of a genuine shift in labor think- 
ing. In others, however, they were regarded as addi- 
tional evidence of the desire of labor to intrude on 
management’s prerogatives. 

It is one thing to say that the job of managing be- 
longs to management. This no one will deny. But it 
is an entirely different matter to assume that the work- 
ers at the bench or the machine have nothing to say 
about improvements. There is a vast fund of skill and 
knowledge among the workers built up through years 
of experience on the job. This store of knowledge is 
as yet largely untapped, and it is management’s job to 
make it available for the common good. 

Many managers in war industries would perhaps 
admit that the introduction of scientific production con- 
trol programs, either with or without extra-pay plans, 
might well result in a substantial increase in output. 
But, the argument sometimes runs, this would again 
upset the labor applecart, which only recently has been 
righted after considerable trouble. And since we are 
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increasing production month after month, we cannot 
afford to take any chances on stirring up more trouble. 

The answer to this claim is that still less can the 
country afford to lose the opportunity to get the extra 
10 or 15 or 20 or more per cent additional output that 
sound management methods could yield; and that a 
plan of overhauling production methods introduced in 
consultation with the workers affected and safeguard- 
ing their interests, stands an excellent chance of getting 
labor acceptance and co-operation. To say this is not 
to overlook deliberate restriction of output, absenteeism 
and other harmful labor practices which too often still 
exist. It is merely to emphasize what is undoubtedly 
the dominant trend. 

In all the recent discussions on man power, there is 
one important source of increased labor power that so 
far has been touched on only very lightly. That source 
is the immediate possibility of getting more production 
per worker. Up to now we have managed by convert- 
ting civilian industries to war uses and by expanding 
plant capacity. With increasing shortages of material 
and man power, however, we are coming to a point 
where our only possible source of increased production 
will be increased efficiency. We may soon have to re- 
quire that, before an employer’s request for additional 
man power is approved, he will have to show he is get- 
ting full production from his present labor force. 

The question of wage incentive plans as a means of 
stimulating increased labor productivity, takes on spe- 
cial significance at the present time because of the wage 
stabilization program. We have now reached the stage 
where wage rates for all workers are being confined 
within very narrow limits. Furthermore, it will not 
be very long before workers in essential war industries 
will be virtually “frozen” into a cubicle for the dura- 
tion. The worker will no longer be free to move about 
and to seek a better job paying more money. The em- 
ployer will no longer be free to “lure” workers away 
from other plants by promises of higher wages. This 
means that, aside from whatever minor adjustments 
may be permitted by the wage regulations, increases in 
earnings will be possible only through upgrading of 
workers as their skill increases or through giving the 
worker opportunity to earn more by producing above 
the standard rate. Under these circumstances, labor 
as a whole, including those sections still recalcitrant 
with regard to incentive plans, is likely to take a more 
sympathetic view of wage plans making extra pay de- 
pendent on extra effort or skill. 

From the industrial engineer’s viewpoint any policy 
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that makes it less attractive to the worker to step up his 
productivity would be a costly one for the country as a 
whole. It is no reflection on labor’s patriotism to say 
that workers will do better if they are financially inter- 
ested in increased output, just as management does bet- 
ter when it has adequate financial incentives. Appeals, 
rallies, and honor rolls are valuable means for lifting 
morale. But their effect will be far more powerful if 
enthusiasm is implemented by the best organizational 
and production methods we are capable of. And for 
attaining this goal, a wage policy that gives concrete en- 
couragement to the individual worker is one of our most 
effective tools. 

These considerations apply with special force at the 
present time, when many workers are being laid off in 
war industries because of shortage of raw materials. 
Under such a condition of affairs, it is doubly unrea- 
sonable to expect that workers can be induced to speed 
up production solely through patriotic appeals. And 
even though the condition may be a temporary one and 
confined to only a few industries, it is a factor that will 
have to be reckoned with for some time to come. 

The National War Labor Board apparently recog- 
nized the importance of these considerations when, on 
October 14, it issued an order permitting individual 
wage increases based on increased productivity under 
piece work or incentive plans. This order, which also 
permits wage increases as a result of promotions and 
increased skill, deserves close study by industrial man- 
agement. It lays down the basic principle that so long 
as existing basic wage rate schedules are not increased 
and costs are not substantially raised, workers can be 
compensated for increased skill and production. 

As the order points out, wage increases made in this 
way should not result in any substantial rise in the level 
of costs or prices. On the other hand, they should have 
a marked effect in decreasing costs, besides improving 
labor morale, reducing labor turnover and increasing 
production per worker. 

It is interesting to note that in establishing this pol- 
icy, the War Labor Board followed the precedent of 
our neighbor to the north, which has had strict wage 
control for some time. In Canada it was found that 
shortly after the new regulations tying wage rates to 
the cost of living went into effect, there was a marked 
drop in labor efficiency in some important war plants. 
Investigation showed that in these plants the new regu- 
lations had been interpreted as prohibiting any wage in- 
crease in the form of bonuses for extra output. 

This matter was finally brought before the Ontario 
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War Labor Board, which has jurisdiction over some 
two thirds of all Canadian war industries. The decision 
of the Board was that there is nothing in existing 
wage regulations preventing the payment of production 
bonuses over and above the existing pay rates as long 
as it can be shown that unit costs are not increased. 
This policy is now in force in all of Canada. In Great 
Britain, also, the principle of bonus payments above 
base rates has been encouraged by the government in 
certain industries, providing the bonus is related to a 
measurable volume of work. 

The Board was also faced with the problem of ad- 
justing wages of inexperienced and semi-skilled female 
workers, whose skill and output were steadily increasing 
while the wage freezing regulations prevented rises in 
basic wage rates. As a result, in many cases women 
workers were being paid considerably less than men 
doing the same work, a practice contrary to the principle 
of equal pay for equal work long demanded by labor 
and recently applied to war industries in this country 
by a decision of the War Labor Board. The Canadian 
body solved the problem by providing that graduated 
basic wage rates be set for learners, advanced learners, 
nearly experienced operators and fully experienced op- 
erators, who were to receive the same pay as men in 
this category. 

Where extra production by a worker results in an 
increasing volume of war materials or goods still needed 
in civilian life, at a lower cost than before, it would 
seem unwise to deny ourselves these benefits because of 
a too rigid interpretation of a wage stabilization policy. 
This is particularly true where such extra payments are 
based on carefully measured production standards. And, 
as a further safeguard, there remains the possibility 
of paying such rewards in the form of nonnegotiable 
war bonds—a form of increased, non-inflationary com- 
pensation which has already been accepted in principle 
by labor. Such a flexible application of a wage con- 
trol program would accomplish the objective of halting 
inflationary wage rises while maintaining an important 
element for securing labor co-operation in the improve- 
ment of production methods. 

A collateral advantage of incentive wage payments 
under present conditions is that they tend to make work- 
ers insistent on management’s providing the means for 
attaining maximum production. Where such plans are 
in force, it is common for workers to put pressure on 
the management to supply tools and materials in time, 
to repair machines, to improve planning and to remedy 
other conditions that may be preventing the worker 
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from earning his bonus. There is little question that 
such pressure is often an important factor in eliminat- 
ing production bottlenecks. 

Reports regarding the effectiveness of the labor- 
management committees in stepping up production in 
war industries are somewhat conflicting. There can be 
little doubt, however, that such committees at least pro- 
vide a framework within which the awakened spirit of 
co-operation between management and labor can be 
harnessed in a productive manner to bring about a wide 
extension of scientific management methods. 

The effectiveness of these committees will depend en- 
tirely on the extent to which both sides are willing to be 
guided by facts. On the side of management there 
must be less distrust of labor’s motives and a greater 
willingness to accept labor assistance in an advisory 
capacity. On the side of labor there must be more will- 
ingness to get and face the facts and a greater under- 
standing of production problems. In the past, labor 
leaders have had to be primarily organizers and negoti- 
ators. At the present time, however, if they expect to 
assume greater responsibilities, they will have to shift 
their thinking from organization to production. 

An interesting labor reaction to this situation is em- 
bodied in a set of recommendations on production coun- 
cils issued a few months ago by a union with many 
thousands of members working in war industries. Two 
points in this program read as follows: 

The authority to run the plant is in the hands of man- 
agement. The union personnel of the councils should not 
try to assume these management functions. The councils 
become successful to the extent that management and labor 
can mutually draw on each other’s experience, knowledge, 
and information. 

All union members, whether on councils or not, should 
take advantage of opportunities to study and master pro- 
duction problems in a serious way. Members who fail to 
learn all they can about production problems will fail by 
that much to make their maximum contribution to the war. 


Whether such exhortations can be taken at their com- 
plete face value is not too important. The essential 
point is that they furnish further evidence of labor’s 
increasing willingness to accept facts based on scientific 
observation. Management cannot afford to wait until 
ideal conditions prevail with regard to the worker’s 
attitude. The opportunity is here now to make im- 
portant strides in reducing waste and putting our indus- 
trial operations on a more efficient basis, a task in which 
the co-operation of labor is essential. To attain this 
goal, all the prerequisites are at hand. It is only neces- 
sary to use them. 
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Employe-Management Co-operation in Public Work’ 


By CLINTON S. GOLDEN 


Assistant to the President, United Steel Workers of America 


read one of those admirable brochures put out 

by the United States Office of Education deal- 
ing with Education and National Defense. In it I found 
a quotation from “The Process of Group Thinking” by 
Harrison Sackett Elliott reading as follows: 


A SHORT time ago I had the good fortune to 


A METHODOLOGY FOR DEMOCRACY 

The aim of true democracy is to secure the active partici- 
pation of every individual up to the limit of his capacity in 
the conduct of all his social, vocational, and political af- 
cs a 

While democracy really involves a philosophy of life and 
an attitude toward people, it requires also a technique. 
The difficulty in securing democracy has been that more at- 
tention has been paid to defending it as a philosophy than 
to developing the methodology by which it could be made to 
function in life. If all are to participate up to the limit of 
their capacity in the groups of which they are a part, they 
must learn how to participate. . . 


That seems to me to be an admirable text for a 
discussion of Employe-Management Co-operation. 

I would, however, state my subject as “Union- 
Management Co-operation” because that implies organi- 
zation of employes. And it is my conviction that in 
a democracy the only really effective means by which 
an employe can really co-operate with management is 
through a bona fide organization or union embracing 
at least a majority, if not all, of the employes in a 
clearly defined and agreed upon unit. 

I have no background of experience in the field of 
Union-Government relations that I can draw upon to 
illustrate my points or to support my thesis. Instead I 
shall be obliged to project my ideas and experiences 
derived from associations in the field of private indus- 
try into the potential field of Union-Government rela- 
tionships. 

We are not required to spend any time discussing 
whether workers have the “right” to join unions. That 
right is asserted and guaranteed in so far as private in- 
dustry at least is concerned, in the laws of our land. 
It is my own conviction that the same “right” should 


1 Paper presented at a meeting of the Washington, D. C. Chapter of 
The Society for the Advancement of Management, October 15, 1942. 


be just as clearly recognized when asserted by govern- 
ment employes. 

If, then, organization provides the most effective 
means by which employes can co-operate with manage- 
ment, just how do they co-operate—what are the tech- 
niques of co-operation? What are the necessary 
prerequisites for co-operation? I shall discuss the 
last question first. 

I do not believe you can achieve a great degree of 
constructive co-operation without mutual confidence and 
faith in the sincerity and honesty of management on the 
one hand and of the employes and those selected to rep- 
resent them—their leaders—on the other hand. 

It is difficult for workers to believe that management 
people who have always indicated their opposition to 
unions can suddenly reverse their attitudes. That doubt 
finds expression in the demand and insistence for writ- 
ten and signed collective bargaining contracts. The 
written and signed contract to the workers is a symbol 
that an employer—a boss—who had publicly and other- 
wise indicated he “would never sign a contract with a 
union” has actually done what he said he “would never 
do.” And with this act comes a consciousness of the 
acquisition and possession of power. And with power 
comes confidence and conviction in the righteousness of 
the cause represented by the union. 

It is at this point that the groundwork for the kind of 
future relationship is laid. If the boss is able to ef- 
fectively impress upon those representing the organiza- 
tion of his employes regardless oi whether they be se- 
lected from among his employes or others—“outsiders” 
to him, his good faith and the sincerity of his desire to 
accommodate and adjust himself to a new and un- 
familiar type of relationship—then he is over the first 
hump. If on the other hand he succeeds only in dem- 
onstrating his irritations and annoyance over what he 
considers and sometimes describes as the “ingratitude” 
and “disloyalty” of his employes then he has a long way 
to go before a significant co-operative relationship can 
be established. He may have peace of a kind—a sort 
of an armed truce—but he won’t have a constructive 
and co-operative relationship with the organization of 
his employes. 
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So we may put down as the first prerequisite for con- 
structive co-operation good faith and mutual respect 
and confidence. 

Given that we can discuss how to co-operate and what 
are the techniques of co-operation as a single question. 

A top production executive of a large concern nor- 
mally manufacturing automobile parts, and now fully 
engaged in war production, told me that after he had 
succeeded in winning the confidence and respect of the 
committee representing the union of his employes he 
made it a practice never to make a major decision re- 
lated to any condition of employment without first dis- 
cussing it with the committee. He said that in every 
instance this discussion had been helpful, in many he 
had been prevailed upon to see that his contemplated 
decision was unsound and the committee had helped 
him in formulating sound decisions in many instances 
where he has been uncertain as to the course to pursue. 

This technique of consultations in the making of de- 
cisions had the effect of impressing upon the committee 
not only his good faith and sincerity but also the fact 
that the employes were accepted as partners in the en- 
terprise. Out of this sort of a relationship has come 
a release of ideas and ingenuity that has improved work 
methods and production processes. The efficient and 
economical operation of the enterprise has become the 
concern perhaps of the most—if not all—of the em- 
ployes. They feel themselves to be a more important 
part of the business because of the partnership recogni- 
tion extended to them. They feel they have a greater 
responsibility for the successful operation of the enter- 
prise, they are proud of the fact that this was made 
possible through and by the organization—the union— 
of which they are members and which enjoys full and 
complete recognition by management. 

In this instance it appears that this production man- 
agement executive acted the role of a teacher and taught 
his union employes in a practical manner “how to par- 
ticipate” as suggested in our text. By doing so they 
learned how to co-operate. And is this not developing 
“A Methodology for Democracy” as suggested by Dr. 
Elliott in our text? 

WPB Chief Donald Nelson some months ago urged 
that production committees, composed of representa- 
tives of workers and of management, be set up in all 
war production plants as a means of increasing produc- 
tion. Today it is claimed that some 1500 such commit- 
tees exist. We have many of them in the steel industry. 
Probably the best sources of material for use in the 
development of techniques of union-management co- 
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operation will be found in the reports on the operations 
and achievements of these committees. I have been 
fortunate enough to have read some of the reports of 
people who have been sent out to observe some of these 
committees at work at close range. I should like to 
quote from two reports dealing with two companies 
whose identity I shall not disclose but both of which 
have contracts with our union, the United Steel 
Workers. 

First let us consider report “A” dealing with a large 
independent steel company having a contract with the 
United Steel Workers. The observer’s report may be 
summarized by pointing out that he first visited top 
management officials who were 

(a) Not sure whether they had established the joint 
production committees suggested by Donald Nelson. 

(b) Second string management officials who when 
visited stated that they and the union committee could 
not agree on the size of the committee, and did not ap- 
prove of some of the employes selected, had doubts as 
to the propriety of one particular employe now on leave 
of absence serving as a committee member because he 
is working for the union and is a “trouble maker.” 

Upon visiting the local union officers the observer was 
advised 

(a) That the company did not want to co-operate— 
it wanted to “direct” the committee’s activities and limit 
these to selling war bonds, collecting and salvaging scrap 
and preventing accidents. 

(b) The management does not want the union mem- 
bers to have anything to do with production problems 
because it might conceivably disturb a wage incentive 
system which is a “pet project” of management but most 
unpopular with many of the employes. 

The observer finally secured an interview with the 
chairman of the board who expressed his personal dis- 
like of some of the committee members and of the one 
on leave of absence he indicated the company was not 
going to permit him to “Capitalize on his committee 
membership.” 

Although a collective bargaining relationship between 
that company and our union has existed for more than 
six years there is as yet no basis for seemingly co- 
operative relationship. Top management officials resent 
what they call the “intrusion” of the union into “their 
affairs,” they insist the employes do not “know what is 
good for them,” that inasmuch as their average wages 
are slightly higher than the average for the industry, 
the employes should be grateful and contented and “not 
interfere with management.” 
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Now let us turn to report “B” which concerns a com- 
pany employing normally about 1600 but which has ex- 
panded its labor force to some 2400 at present. 

The observer stopped at our Pittsburgh office on his 
way to the community, some 75 miles distant, where 
this plant is located. In our office one of my assistants 
gave his impressions as to what he understood the rela- 
tionship between the management and the union to be. 
My assistant pointed out that the general manager of 
the plant was an unusual sort of a person with a re- 
markable capacity for getting on well with the employes 
and the union. From this point on I should like to quote 
briefly from the observer’s report. He states: 


The writer was prepared ior a visit to a real co-operative 
joint labor-management committee, but the results exceeded 
the expectations. The degree of informal co-operation 
which was apparent exceeds any which the writer has seen 
in plants visited up to the present time. A true spirit of 
cameraderie was exhibited not only among the top union 
and management officials, but pervaded to the lowest levels 
of shop employes. This was made apparent on a tour 
through the plant, by the cordial greetings exchanged by the 
workers and the highest management officials. Many times 
a workman would single out certain ones in the inspection 
party and talk over some shop problem in such freedom of 
manner that the impression was instantly obtained that this 
was a customary way of doing things. 

When questioned concerning this, the general manager re- 
plied, “Why shouldn’t we do our business in that fashion? 
The way I see it, that’s the only way to do it. Why, what 
the hell, man, I just work here the same as the other men 
do. Between us, we’ve got a job to do, and that’s just the 
way we’re doing it—between us. These men who work at 
their jobs in the plant know more about those jobs indi- 
vidually than I'll ever know. They offer to help us all 
whenever they make a suggestion concerning a better way 
to do the job. We (Management) would be damn fools if 
we didn’t pay close attention to what they offer us. 

Labor felt the same general way about the management. 
They spoke in glowing terms concerning the general man- 
ager and his two assistants and commented that, “things 
sure are different here since those men took over. It wasn’t 
like that with the other management. If a man made a 
suggestion in those days, he as good as asked for his time. 
Every time we made a suggestion to them, we were told to 
pay attention to our own jobs—they would do the thinking 
—that was management’s job.” 





After noting that the production of completed prod- 
ucts had increased about 200 per cent in the preceding 
six months the observer stated that this was due to plant 
expansion and job realignment. The committee could 
not claim credit for the former but a good part of the 
credit for the latter undoubtedly belongs to the commit- 


tee because the suggestions and proposals for job re- 
gg proj J 
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alignment came directly from the employes to the com- 
mittee. Several employes interviewed by the observer 
stated that their jobs “were actually much easier now 
than they had been previously, although they were now 
producing more work units per hour than they had done 
formerly. Much of this increase in job efficiency was 
the direct result of worker suggestions.” 

The observer concluded his report with the follow- 
ing : 

Above all, the most significant aspect of the War Pro- 
duction Drive in this plant is the fact that all this has been 
accomplished on a basis of something other than self-inter- 
est on the part of individual workers. This was evidenced 
by the fact that—there is no piece work or other wage in- 
centive system in this plant. The workers do not directly 
benefit (in a monetary sense) from this increased produc- 
tion. All work is on a straight hourly rate of pay and the 
size of their pay check is governed only by the number of 
hours worked. 

What, then, could motivate workers to take such keen 
interest in their jobs as evidenced by the quantity and qual- 
ity of their suggestions? Perhaps the best answer to this 
question was given by the local union president when he 
said, “Workers have a natural pride in their jobs and take 
a natural interest in making them better whenever their 
creative instincts are afforded outlet through and by the co- 
operative efforts of an enlightened management. We have 
that kind of management here and the results are obvious. 
These same results can be accomplished in any other plant 
if other managements adopt the same attitude and spirit of 
co-operation which marks the management of this plant. 
Add to this the fundamental fact that we are all Americans, 
working jointly toward a common goal and you have the 
answer to your question.” 


The art of organized employe or union co-operation 
with management is as simple or as difficult to acquire 
as we want to make it. It cannot be achieved by legis- 
lative fiat or by compulsion. It can evolve and grow 
out of relationships that are based on good faith and 
mutual respect and confidence. It can be encouraged to 
grow by the processes of discussion and education such 
as we are participating in here tonight. 

Now that our nation is engaged in a great struggle 
to preserve our freedom and democratic institutions, the 
outlines of a new pattern of democratic participation 
are taking form. I refer to the network of joint la- 
bor-management-public or government committees and 
boards that are being formed. On the War Labor 
Board we see an equal number of representatives of 
labor, industry and the public appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States acting as a sort of Supreme 
Court for the peaceful adjudication of labor disputes. 

The War Manpower Commission has a Labor Policy 








Committee composed of an equal number of represen- 
tatives of organized labor and management. The ad- 
ministration of the Commission’s work will be largely 
through similar committees, established in some twelve 
man power regions working with the Regional Director 
of the Commission. Similar joint committees are be- 
ing established in every industrial area and community 
within the regions. 

Thus the area and opportunity for participation in 
the essential activities so necessary to winning the war 
are being widened and enlarged. A new pattern of 
democracy is taking form growing out of the faith of 
our government in our people and the reciprocal faith 
of the people in our government. New techniques of 
relationship are bound to develop out of the experi- 
ences of all who participate in this new adventure in 
democracy. 

If these new patterns of relationship between peo- 
ple in private industry and civilian life are to be en- 
couraged by our government why should they not be 
encouraged to develop in the various agencies, bureaus 
and other subdivisions of our government itself with its 
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hundreds of thousands of employes? Is it not just as 
fair to assume that there exists among employes of our 
government just as many useful ideas and just as much 
constructive ability as yet without opportunity for ex- 
pression as exists among employes in private industry? 
In the light of known and accumulating experience in 
private industry would it not be particularly appropriate 
for our government to suggest to the heads of each sub- 
division, agency and bureau that they first acquaint 
themselves with these developments and wherever pos- 
sible and feasible invite organizations of such employes 
to select committees to meet with them for the purpose 
of developing methods and techniques of co-operation 
designed to improve the efficiency of such agencies and 
the quality of the services they render? I am confi- 
dent the organizations of government employes would 
eagerly embrace such an opportunity. 

Finally we can best learn to co-operate by being per- 
mitted to participate. Thus we can develop a new 
methodology for democracy and blaze new trails lead- 
ing to a better, a freer, more secure, peaceful and hap- 
pier world for all. 





What Is the Measure of a Fair Day’s Work? 
(Continued from page 156) 


many an argument at its source by determining whether 
the employe’s efforts or the methods are at fault. 

Foremen trained in time study understand that a 
standard time applies to a given method. Frequently, 
they are guilty of failing to train the operator in the 
use of the method which corresponds to the standard 
time. When skilled in time study observation, the fore- 
man can readily determine if the method conforms. 
That enables him to decide if the operator is putting 
forth the proper effort. Between these two possible 
sources of difficulty, the time study trained foreman can 
make a just decision without “passing the buck” to the 
Standards Department. 

Also, the foreman trained in time study will be in a 
much better position to do a good job of merit rating. 
Many plants require that he make a merit rating of each 
of his employes at regular intervals. Few people realize 
the importance of this measuring stick. Recognizing 
the fact that the second most important desire of the 
employe is to advance by promotion, the merit rating 
takes on a greater significance. It is important then that 


a foreman know how to do his work in this sphere with 
justice and good judgment. Good time study training 
would help materially to improve the foreman’s capacity 
to judge the efforts and capabilities of his employes. 
Rating—A Necessity. Considering the fact that the 
actual performance may be at almost any level of com- 
parison with a Normal standard, the observed times 
must be corrected to that Normal. The correction must 
be done by means of judgment because there is no other 
known way of relating a variable performance to a 
standard. The rating applied to the time study is the 
necessary link between the actual times recorded and 
the Normal standard which is sought. The rating re- 
sults from trained judgment and can be applied with 
consistency. The errors in judgment are minimized by 
better training methods and largely eliminated when 
time studies are not used for rate setting but are con- 


solidated to form standard data. An understanding use 


of these simple fundamentals will enable the time study 
to justly measure a fair day’s work. 
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Management Mentalities and Worker Reactions’ 


By ROBERT N. McMURRY 
The Psychological Corporation, Chicago 


SERIOUS problem confronting industry is that 
A of poor worker morale. This means a failure of 
management and labor to work in harmony. The 
consequences are far reaching. Almost always produc- 
tion is affected adversely; even when the employes do 
not strike, they may limit their output, stall on the job, 
waste material or abuse equipment. This increases 
manufacturing costs and may interfere seriously with 
production schedules. During these times of emer- 
gency, anything which: slows production is particularly 
serious. If, for example, the employes of a defense 
plant are only working at 40 per cent of their capacity, 
the war effort is losing 60 per cent of that plant’s po- 
tential output. Put in another way, if these employes 
would be willing to do an average day’s work, the out- 
put of the plant could be more than doubled without 
the need for additional equipment or space. 

In no field of industry can psychology make a greater 
contribution than in that of labor relations. It is a fluid 
area with few fixed landmarks and one which has been 
complicated by the entrance of governmental agencies 
into the picture. Nearly all the problems in this field 
are highly charged emotionally and hidden factors often 
play important parts. Thus far progress in increasing 
harmony between management and labor with conse- 
quent betterment of worker morale has been slow be- 
cause no real attempt has been made to arrive at the 
basic sources of discord. Attempts have been made to 
appeal to the workers’ patriotism or to purchase their 
good will by various philanthropies. Neither of these 
methods has proven consistently effective. It is com- 
monly agreed that one important root of a poor morale 
is job dissatisfaction. However, the nature and causes 
of this dissatisfaction have not been carefully studied. 
As with all questions of human behavior, the funda- 
mental causes of the trouble must be ascertained and 
removed if a permanent solution is to be found. It is 
traditional for employes to demand higher wages, 
shorter hours and greater privileges. Whether these 
are the real causes of employe dissatisfaction, not 
merely symptoms, is another question. 


1This article is based on a chapter in the author’s forthcoming book 
Personality Adjustment in Industry. 


I. Some Factors Influencing Employe Morale 


Hauser, in his studies of employe attitudes toward 
work and toward management, found no confirmation 
of the belief that wages, hours or privileges are major 
sources of dissatisfaction (J. D. Hauser, What People 
Want from Business, New York, 1938, Chapters III, 
IV, V, pages 26-60). As an illustration of the factors 
which really affect employe morale, Hauser lists in the 
order of their frequency of mention twenty-eight morale 
factors reported by a group of non-selling employes in 
a large merchandising organization. These and the rank 
of each are as follows: 


Rank 


1. Receiving help necessary to get the results ex- 
pected by management. 


2. Being encouraged to offer suggestions and try 
out better methods. 

3. Being able to find out whether work is improving. 

4. Being reasonably certain of a fair hearing and a 
square deal in the case of a grievance. 

5. Being certain that promotions are going to the 
best qualified employes. 

6. Being encouraged to seek advice in the case of 
real problems. 

7. Being given information about important plans 
and results which concern the individual’s work. 

8. Being given reasons for changes which are or- 
dered in work. 

9. Not being actually hampered in the work by 
superior. 

10. Not getting contradictory or conflicting orders. 

11. Being given to understand completely the results 
which are expected from a job. 

12. Being assured of pay increases when deserved. 

13. Being invited to offer suggestions when new 
plans are being considered. - 

14. Feeling that the superior knows all about the dif- 
ficulty of the individual’s job. 

15. Being given to understand completely the general 
methods which the superior wants followed. 

16. Being given complete definition of duties. 

17. Not being responsible to too many superiors. 
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18. Knowledge of other jobs in the organization 
which the individual feels capable of handling and 
would prefer. 

19. Knowledge of other jobs preferred even at the 
same pay. 

20. Red tape in the organization preventing best 
work. 

21. Pay—compared to that of other jobs of equal 
importance in the organization. 

22. Pay—compared to that of similar work in other 
organizations. 

23. Treatment when being employed. 

24. Knowledge of lines of promotion. 

25. Value of Mutual Benefit Association. 

26. Permission to make important decisions in work. 

27. Regularity of amount of work. 

28. Service of Medical Department. 


Matters of pay are not stressed in this classification. 
The major factors which create or destroy morale are 
those which relate to the employe and his work, espe- 
cially those which concern the actual doing of the job 
and his knowledge concerning success in it. Obviously, 
if the compensation paid its help by a company is far 
below the going rate for similar work in the commu- 
nity, pay will be more important. However, many of 
the companies having the most labor trouble pay rela- 
tively high wages. 


II. Sources of Dissatisfaction Which are Independent 
of the Job 

What, then, are the real sources of employe dissatis- 
faction? First are those which are independent of the 
job. In any business organization a small proportion 
of the employes will be chronically dissatisfied, regard- 
less of whatever effort is made to please them. These 
persons are emotionally maladjusted, although this is 
not the only way in which emotional maladjustment 
may show itself. Since no surveys have been conducted 
to determine the size of this group, its number may only 
be guessed. Probably somewhere between one and five 
per cent of all employes manifest this tendency to an 
observable degree. These are the sufferers from what 
may be termed neurotic dissatisfaction. Their hostili- 
ties are so close to the surface that it requires little to 
bring them to open expression. The causes of their 
complaints lie within themselves; their discontents are 
primarily the expression of internal and largely uncon- 
scious conflicts. Especially common among these em- 
ployes are persons with paranoid tendencies. 
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Of special significance is the fact that some degree 
of unconscious hostility (ambivalence) is found in 
nearly every employe. It is usually aroused by some 
feature of the work, by supervision or by management. 
The early environment or training of an individual may, 
for example, have engendered in him a strong dislike 
for authority. Perhaps his father treated him brutally 
or he was abused by some other person in authority. 
Envy of those who are more successful; i.e., have won 
promotions, may also lead to dislikes which may be 
either conscious or repressed. As a result, while the 
employe may have no awareness of his hostility toward 
his superiors or toward the company, his attitude toward 
them may be extremely ambivalent. His animosity to- 
ward his father or other person in authority is displaced 
onto others who bear somewhat the same relationship. 
It is this mechanism which accounts for the so-called 
“copper-hater” among criminals. Here the hatred is not 
repressed, but is expressed openly. 

These hostilities carry with them so much guilt and 
anxiety that they are usually kept out of consciousness. 
They do break through and cause trouble, however, 
when the individual is again subjected to treatment 
similar to that which gave rise to his original animosity. 
For example, a foreman may be unnecessarily brutal or 
domineering. When this occurs, the anger called forth 
by his treatment breaks down the restrictions of the 
employe’s conscience and at the same time reinforces 
the latent animosity which arises from the earlier ex- 
perience. His trouble with the foreman also justifies or 
rationalizes the expression of these hostilities. The 
combination of these two factors may create hatred in 
such degree that it can no longer be repressed; the em- 
ploye feels an uncontrollable desire to attack anything 
that is associated with authority. For this reason it is 
important that all company policies and supervision at 
every level give the minimum ground for employe re- 
sentment. Otherwise, often incomprehensibly, the em- 
ployes’ latent aggressions will be aroused. Incidents 
which are in themselves trifling, for example, the en- 
forcement of a new rule against smoking in the lunch- 
room, may precipitate a reaction of disproportionate 
violence. A single incident may be all that is necessary 
to tip the balance and give the individual’s hostilities the 
upper hand over the inhibiting forces of his conscience. 

Another type of person who is likely to be easily 
dissatisfied and to make trouble is the emotionally im- 
mature individual. He has never lost his passive, 
receptive, dependent tendencies. Although chronologi- 
cally adult, he wants to be petted and babied. On the 
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job he usually does not receive the sympathy and con- 
sideration that his parents gave him. Instead of being 
petted and babied, he is given responsibility. When he 
fails to accept this responsibrlity, as is usually the case, 
he is disciplined. His reaction to this treatment is re- 
sentment. Being incapable of facing his own weakness, 
he projects the blame for his failure and need for disci- 
pline onto his superior or employer. The outcome is 
often an openly hostile attitude toward the person who 
administered the discipline and toward the company as 
well. Once this spirit has developed, it awaits only an 
appropriate opportunity to find expression. Such indi- 
viduals are likely to be constantly on the lookout for an 
excuse to attack their employers. The only reason that 
they do not do so more often is that they lack the 
courage. 

Another and fertile source of employe dissatisfaction 
is in conflicts and problems which lie outside of the 
work situation. They include domestic problems and 
worries about finances, health and similar matters. All 
have one feature in common: the anxieties, hostilities or 
aggressions which have been denied satisfaction off the 
job are displaced into the work situation. There they 
find complete or partial gratification. An example of 
this mechanism is the case of the executive who has 
fought at the breakfast table with his wife—and lost. 
On reaching his office, he proceeds to vent his rage upon 
his secretary who, because of her subordinate position, 
is not in a position to retaliate in kind. The mechanism 
by which these negativé attitudes which have originated 
outside of the work situation are displaced onto some 
feature of the job is essentially a neurotic one. This is 
because the object on which their dissatisfaction is 
vented is a substitute, not the original or true source of 
the hostility. 

When these malcontents, actual and potential, are 
considered as a whole, it is evident that no small part of 
practically every working force cherishes actual or la- 
tent antagonisms toward its supervision and man- 
agement. This is independent of anything which the 
employer may do. With the possible exception of the 
emotionally immature, who are usually openly hostile, 
and of some of the cases of neurotic dissatisfaction, the 
rank-and-file employes are not cognizant of the extent 
of their hidden animosity toward their supervisors and 
the company. They think of themselves as loyal to 
their employers. 

Under ordinary conditions the majority of these hos- 
tilities will remain dormant. When this state of affairs 
prevails, there is little immediate danger of labor trou- 
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ble. But let something occur to upset the employes’ 
emotional equilibrium; for example, a notable example 
of injustice to one of their number, a wave of strikes in 
their industry or the application of pressure by a labor 
organization. At once the dynamic balance (that be- 
tween loyalty and hate) within the personalities of 
many workers will be changed. Latent hostilities will 
be reinforced by acquired grievances, and often over- 
night, so rapidly can emotional relationships shift, pre- 
viously loyal and seemingly satisfied employes will be- 
come bitter enemies of the company and everything 
associated with it. 

The significance of this from the standpoint of labor 
relations is that no organization, no matter how under- 
standing and considerate its management, can be en- 
tirely free from the threat of trouble. Under the best 
of circumstances, a part of its employes will be openly 
dissatisfied, and the attitudes of many more will be in 
greater or less degree ambivalent. Since there is little 
or nothing which management can do directly to alter 
this state of its employes’ minds (almost invariably 
these emotional conditions are of many years’ standing 
or their sources are beyond management’s control), its 
wisest course is to concentrate its efforts on the removal 
of every possible irritation and annoyance that might 
stimulate and reinforce these latent antagonisms. 


III. Top Management Personalities and Policies in 
Creating Employe Dissatisfaction 


Two principal sources of employe dissatisfaction on 
the job are, (1) the personalities of top management— 
as manifested in company policies and practices—and 
(2) the personalities of line executives and supervisors 
with whom the workers come into daily contact. Much 
study has been given to the problem of supervision at 
the level of the foreman. Its importance in determining 
the character of employe attitudes cannot be overesti- 
mated. Oddly, however, at least to the author’s knowl- 
edge, no detailed study has ever been made of the influ- 
ence of top management upon employe relations. Even 
such comprehensive studies as Roethlisberger’s and 
Dickson’s report of the work at the Western Electric 
Company (Management and the Worker, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1939) omits reference to the part played 
in the company’s employe relationships by management 
above the level of superintendent. The explanation for 
this omission is doubtless that the men who make these 
studies prefer not to risk offending those whose ap- 
proval is necessary to conduct these investigations. 
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Nevertheless, the men who control major company 
policies are of equal, if not greater, importance in influ- 
encing employe attitudes than are their subordinate ex- 
ecutives and the rank and file among supervision. These 
men not only determine company policies but also in 
many instances select the foreman and department 
heads. Thus the organization as a whole tends to re- 
flect their personalities. This, in turn, determines 
whether or not the company will be a pleasant one in 
which to work, a place of good employe morale, marked 
by a co-operative spirit, or whether it will be an organi- 
zation which exploits and degrades its employes. Since 
this has an important bearing on the state of the com- 
pany’s labor relations, it may be seen that the major 
responsibility for worker morale rests with top manage- 
ment. 


A. Kinds of executives 


There is no reason to assume that executives are less 
subject to emotional maladjustment than are their sub- 
ordinates. Mental illness is no respecter of persons. It 
is probably less frequently encountered in working ex- 
ecutives than in those who hold their positions by in- 
heritance. Coming up through the ranks tends to elimi- 
nate some types of mental illness. Four personality 
patterns in executives are particularly prone to cause 
employe dissatisfaction. 

The first is the man whose extraordinary energy, 
initiative and ambition have brought him to an out- 
standing position, but whose unusual drive is actually 
a defense against, or compensation for, strong feelings 
of insecurity and social or intellectual inadequacy. His 
dynamic mode of life serves to deny or compensate for 
his insecurity. This defense mechanism shields him 
from having to face and admit his weakness. Here the 
tensions arising from the individual’s insecurity may be 
so pressing that under no circumstances can he admit 
that he has made a mistake. This condition is often 
accentuated where the executive has surrounded himself 
with subordinates who have had greater cultural and 
educational advantages than he. His need to conceal 
his limitations from himself as well as others is apt to 
be intensified to the point where only the most arbitrary 
defenses will serve. As a result, he is forced to adopt 


a domineering manner toward those who work with and 
for him. Unless such an executive has other redeeming 
traits, it is inevitable that the morale of his organization 
will be poor. 

Another different and dangerous type of executive 
from an employe relations standpoint is the one who is 
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superficially well meaning but emotionally immature. 
As is characteristic of the immature, he is usually selfish 
and lacking in consideration for others. He may have 
strong sadistic tendencies as well. At the same time, 
his insecurity is also great. Hence, such a man wants 
desperately to have his employes like him. He may 
even go so far as to build them a new gymnasium or 
clubhouse. Yet, because he is fundamentally selfish and 
sadistic, he may pay starvation wages, be guilty of labor 
baiting and generally engage in practices which create 
employe ill will. Furthermore, he is blind to the true 
state of affairs in his organization. He can see only 
those conditions which do not conflict with his ideal of 
himself as a philanthropic executive. He simply cannot 
perceive anything which would reveal him as he actually 
is. 

This capacity to be aware only of that which is con- 
sistent with his ideal self is a common neurotic mecha- 
nism. It is one means by which psychic conflicts may 
be avoided. When such an executive’s employes’ re- 
sentment finally reaches the boiling point, and an open 
outbreak of labor trouble occurs, he cannot understand 
what caused it. He is shocked and hurt. He speaks 
bitterly of the “ingratitude” of his employes; i.e., their 
want of appreciation for the gymnasium and the other 
gifts which he has made them. He lists exhaustively 
the reasons why they should be loyal to him but is with- 
out insight into the things which he has done to earn 
their enmity. 

Another type is the admittedly selfish individual who 
regards his employes as a means to only one end—his 
personal profit and prestige. His philosophy is to ob- 
tain the largest return from his employes at the least 
cost. His impelling motive is his infantile desire to get 
something for nothing. Often this is so dominant in his 
character that he stoops to petty acts of niggardliness at 
his employes’ expense. He refuses to pay for over- 
time; institutes a series of fines and penalties for trivial 
infractions of arbitrary rules; pays minimum wages; 
refuses to allow paid vacations; and discharges older 
workers just before they become eligible for a pension. 
This is usually done in the name of “efficiency.” Often 
the cupidity of such executives is so great that they are 
blind to the cost of such treatment in lowered employe 
morale. 

Most common among the executives who contribute 
to employe dissatisfaction are the ones who through 
their fear of change cannot be induced under any cir- 
cumstances to alter the status quo. Such men cling to 
outmoded procedures. The source of this fear of the 
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new and different may also be personal insecurity. Such 
a person lacks confidence in his own judgment (which 
lack he usually convincingly hides by rationalizations). 
He feels safer with that which has already demonstrated 
some worth. To innovate requires some daring; this he 
lacks. 

Resistance to the new often makes its appearance in 
older men. Here too insecurity contributes to their re- 
sistance to change. Many of them have lost touch with 
new developments and therefore feel outmoded. They 
do not understand new methods. The result is a blind, 
unreasoning opposition to all that is unfamiliar, to any- 
thing which is unhallowed by tradition. Such men con- 
stitute the typical die-hard reactionary. For example, 
they think of personnel work only as an expense, not as 
a means of economies. 


B. The reflection of personalities in company policies 


The personality limitations or peculiarities of these 
executives find expression in company policies. The 
regulations which result are sometimes truly unbeliev- 
able. Often they are rationalized (promulgated in the 
name of “efficiency’’) ; at other times no effort is made 
to justify them: they are nakedly expressions of emo- 
tional maladjustment or of selfishness. Particularly 
irritating are those policies designed to exploit or 
“chisel” the employe. An example is the large manu- 
facturing company which requires its shop employes to 
buy their tools and other supplies from the company 
store—and then charges them a premium over what 
they would have to pay outside. The same company 
recently announced with great fanfare that it was vol- 
untarily giving its people an increase of five cents per 
hour. At the same time (without fanfare) it informed 
these same employes that the company bonus system 
had been discontinued. Since the average bonus earn- 
ings of these employes ranged from six to eight cents 
per hour, the net to them of this maneuver was a loss of 
from two to three cents per hour. It is not surprising 
that this company has continual labor trouble and a high 
turnover among its employes. 

Of a different order but likewise annoying is the pol- 
icy of one manufacturing company relative to rest peri- 
ods for its office and factory workers. To begin with, 
it grants them only six minutes relief morning and af- 
ternoon, which gives shop employes little time to wash 
up. During this time they are privileged to go into the 
company commissary and have coffee or other bever- 
ages. But they are not allowed to sit. They must stand 
at their table while they take their refreshment. Be- 
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cause of the brief time, they cannot even wait for their 
coffee to cool. The result is that many pass up their 
relief period, while others (principally office employes) 
stand about awkwardly trying to converse and enjoy 
their morning or afternoon snacks. The management’s 
justification for this policy is that it discourages the 
employes from overstaying their rest periods. Such 
reasoning indicates lack of insight into human behavior. 
The author of this policy was incapable of seeing that 
the good will created by allowing the employes a rest 
period was nullified by this regulation. 

Nor is all the trouble caused by policies which are in- 
herently bad. Not infrequently top management will 
decide upon a policy which is sound and well inten- 
tioned. However, by the time it has filtered down 
through the hierarchy of department heads, superin- 
tendents and foremen to the man and woman on the 
job, it has undergone such changes that its authors 
would not be able to recognize it. For example, the 
management may decide to offer special awards for un- 
usually meritorious suggestions. However, the decision 
relative to which suggestions will win these prizes is left 
to department heads. As a result, glaring inequalities 
appear in the quality of the suggestions for which 
awards are made. Some department heads interpret 
the rules liberally; others strictly; a few are not above 
helping their favorites. The result is widespread dis- 
satisfaction. The prizes, instead of offering an incen- 
tive for further suggestions, become a source of bitter- 
ness and hostility toward management. 

Ill-advised or misinterpreted company policies consti- 
tute a major source of employe dissatisfaction. This is 
because the employe encounters them frequently. .For 
example, the company has a rule against smoking in the 
toilets. This is a requirement of its insurance company. 
But the company has never troubled to inform its em- 
ployes of the reason for the rule. At least once, often 
more than once each day, the man on the job is frus- 
trated by the denial of his right to smoke. He does not 
know the reason for the existence of this regulation and 
it irritates and annoys him. He soon convinces himself 
that the company has posted this rule willfully. He 
believes that its sole purpose is to frustrate his desire to 
smoke during the day. Each time he encounters it, he 
registers another black mark against management. The 
result is that this one experience, repeated again and 
again, can account for the creation of a great deal of 
hostility toward the company. When it is recognized 
that there may be several such trivial but good-will de- 
stroying rules in every business organization, it can be 
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seen that they may be an important factor in creating 
anti-management sentiment. 

The net result of these policies is the creation not 
only of a dislike of management, but also a distrust of 
it. It is this more than any other condition which is 
responsible for voluntary limitation of output. Even 
though it entails a reduction in earnings, at least when 
they are working on piece rates, the employes’ skepti- 
cism of the employer’s intentions (usually based on his 
record as a rate-cutter) leads them to limit their pro- 
duction. They fear that if they work hard and produce 
their maximum, the company will respond by cutting 
the piece rate. This is especially true if they begin to 
earn more than their foremen. They also fear that they 
will establish a bad precedent for after the war. They 
are afraid that if they set a high standard of production 
now, they will be held to it at lower wages after the war. 
There is also the ever-present danger that they will 
work themselves out of a job. A further belief that 
leads them to restrict their production is the conviction 
that management is making exorbitant profits from 
their efforts. 

It is for these reasons that they hold production at the 
level of the poorest man in the group; take away the 
surplus production of the workers who exceed this min- 
imum; or threaten them with bodily harm if they per- 
sist in doing a full day’s work. To illustrate the extent 
to which workers will sacrifice earnings under these cir- 
cumstances, a group of foundry men held their pay to 
five dollars per day for nearly a year when they would 
easily have earned ten. It was only after their superin- 
tendent was able to convince them that the rate would 
not be cut that they stepped up their production. 

Practically without exception every business organi- 
zation which is experiencing serious labor trouble today 
is simply reaping the reward of years of bad personnel 
administration. That labor trouble is unnecessary is 
demonstrated by the fact that many companies have 
never had strikes and have successfully resisted concen- 
trated efforts to organize their workers. Others are or- 
ganized but work amicably with union representatives 
for the common good. Almost without exception, every 
company which is having serious labor trouble will, upon 
careful study, be found to have been remiss in some 
manner in the handling of its people. Either supervi- 
sion is or has been of the driving type ; company policies 
are or were ill-advised; or the employes have not had 
adequate opportunity to express their grievances. 
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IV. Supervision As a Cause of Employe Dissatisfaction 


Everything that has been said about the effect of emo- 
tional maladjustment and age on top management ap- 
plies with equal force to executives and supervisors in 
positions of lesser authority. However, if any level of 
management is of maximum direct significance in in- 
fluencng employe attitudes, it is that of the department 
head, supervisor, foreman or straw boss. He is the 
representative of management with whom the rank-and- 
file employes have daily contact. He comes to symbolize 
the company. In a recent survey made by Cherington 
& Roper for the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 42.9 per cent of the employes named the foreman 
when asked to define management. In consequence, an 
attitude toward a foreman or department head can easily 
and often does become an attitude toward the organiza- 
tion as a whole. If the boss is liked, the company is a 
good one for which to work; if not, it is not. 

In addition, the foreman or department head is im- 
portant in employe relations because it is he who usu- 
ally interprets management’s policies. There is always 
much latitude in the manner in which these policies can 
be interpreted; i.e., strictly and arbitrarily, or loosely 
and with tolerance. Hence, the workers’ ideas concern- 
ing top management and the company as a whole are 
frequently colored by the personality of their superior 
through whom their knowledge of them has come. 

The chief difficulty is that many people in supervisory 
positions are not capable of handling people efficiently ; 
they are not natural leaders. A major source of trouble 
today is the almost universal practice of selecting men 
and women for junior executive and supervisor posi- 
tions solely in terms of their technical knowledge and 
skill ; entirely without reference to their abilty as leaders 
of people. The fact that a person is a good mechanic or 
craftsman does not guarantee that he has even elemen- 
tary skill in handling people. To deal with things and 
to deal with human beings require different qualifica- 
tions. The ignorance of proper methods for dealing with 
their subordinates shown by many of those in super- 
visory positions is incredible. Nor is this due wholly to 
faulty selection. Of equal importance, few have re- 
ceived adequate training in how to handle employes. In 
addition, a number suffer in some degree from emo- 
tional maladjustment or mild mental illness. The great- 
est danger is that few of these persons are aware of the 
fact that their supervisory methods are defective. 

The chief difference between dealing with inanimate 
objects and handling people is that the latter have emo- 
tions. In handling people, not only are the relationships 
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much more complex, but they are of a different order. 
Logic is not sufficient to explain them; allowance must 
be made for emotional factors. Yet this is an area in 
which these supervisors and junior executives have had 
no experience or training. To a man who has been 
accustomed to the way of the machine, the logic of the 
emotions is often incomprehensible. He expects every- 
one to act consistently and reasonably as does the ma- 
chine. When this does not happen, he is at first puzzled, 
then resentful. Furthermore, he does not recognize 
the influence of his personality upon that of others. 

It is incomprehensible to the average foreman that 
one of the principal causes of labor trouble in his de- 
partment may lie in himself. Because of this, he is 
prone to project the responsibility for the trouble onto 
the employe. If the latter is unco-operative, careless, 
tardy, makes mistakes, is insubordinate, or in some way 
becomes a “problem,” he assumes that the fault lies in 
the worker. 

The extent to which ineptitude in handling people on 
the part of the supervisor produces disastrous conse- 
quences is illustrated by the experience of a middle 
western factory. A new man was placed on an assem- 
bly operation which consisted in drilling four holes in a 
metal framework with an electric drill. Shortly after 
starting his work (on which he had been given no in- 
struction), he reported to his foreman that he had 
broken all the bits for his drill. The necessary order 
for a new package was grudgingly given him. An hour 
later, the worker was back for a fresh package of bits, 
explaining that he had broken all his new ones. After 
dressing the man down in top sergeant style for his 
“stupidity,” the foreman gave him another order. Less 
than an hour later, the man returned once more to re- 
port that he had again broken all the bits. The fore- 
man flew into a rage and cursed the workman, who 
replied in kind. The foreman fired him on the spot. 
When several other men in the shop ventured to protest 
that this was unfair, the foreman cursed them too and 
threatened them with discharge. They defied him. 
Thoroughly enraged by this time, the foreman shouted 
his intention of “getting” them. This so antagonized the 
men in the shop that they staged a sit-down strike which 
tied up the entire plant for several days. 

All this could have easily been avoided. Investigation 
revealed that the drill chuck was defective so that the 
bits broke when pressure was applied. The operator, 
being inexperienced, did not know that the cause of the 
difficulty lay in defective equipment. Had the foreman 
troubled to look into the matter, he would have detected 
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the source of the difficulty at once and had it corrected. 
The strike cost the company more than ten thousand 
dollars. This would have paid for the introduction of 
sound selection procedures for foremen and a great deal 
of training for them in employe relations. 


V. The Pressure on the Worker at the Bottom 
of the Scale 


A little recognized but potent source of employe dis- 
satisfaction is the fact that the structure of management 
is military or totalitarian. Business organizations are 
usually dictatorships, with final authority centered in the 
chairman of the board of directors. The flow of power 
is almost exclusively downward. 

In spite of its superior efficiency from an administra- 
tive point of view, any sort of non-democratic organi- 
zation (one in which authority travels only one way— 
from the top downwards) finds itself faced with a 
serious psychological problem: What about the man at 
the bottom of the pyramid of authority? Authority in- 
variably carries with it ample opportunity for the ex- 
pression of aggressions, usually on subordinates. 

The importance of this need for an outlet for the 
aggressions of the man at the bottom of the heap has 
been recognized by the architects of the totalitarian re- 
gimes in Europe today. They are aware that unless he 
is provided with a chance to release these hostilities 
which result from constant pressure from above, his 
aggressions will accumulate until they finally explode 
into revolt against authority. It is for this reason that 
all totalitarian governments provide scapegoats, minori- 
ties which can safely be oppressed without danger of 
retaliation. 

Because of the totalitarian character of business man- 
agement, nearly every rank-and-file employe is subject 
Yet he does 
not have a corresponding outlet (some subordinate) for 
the hostilities which this pressure engenders. 


to some degree to pressure from above. 


Even 
where working conditions and supervision are ideal, 
many of the employes still resent the fact that they have 
little or nothing to say about their destinies. The more 
passive and dependent among them do not object to this 
status because it relieves them of all responsibility. The 
remainder, however, feel affronted by the fact that they 
are treated like serfs or children. Antagonisms are cre- 
ated by this pressure from above. Unless an outlet is 
found, they will inevitably accumulate and become a 
source of employe dissatisfaction. 








VI. The Need for an Outlet for Employe Dissatisfaction 


Many companies boast that their executives are ready 
at all times to hear the complaints of any employe, that 
the door of the president’s office is always open. But 
this does not always work out in practice. No matter 
how good the intent of these company officers, several 
factors stand in the way of the unrestricted use of these 
facilities for the voicing of their grievances by the 
workers. To begin with, the employe, having had little 
or no personal contact with the company heads, fre- 
quently feels hesitant to intrude himself and his prob- 
lems on them. This shyness is enhanced by the fact that 
these executives are usually surrounded by a formidable 
array of assistants and secretaries, so that access to them 
is not always a simple matter. 

Second, and often with reason, the employe feels that 
his own superiors will resent his taking his complaints 
to top management. Nominally, it is to his immediate 
superior that the worker is expected to take his griev- 
ances. However, when this superior is himself the 
object of the complaint, the employe can hardly be 
expected to bring troubles to him. Nevertheless, the 
employe feels hesitant to take his complaint to some one 
higher in the company for fear that his department head 
will retaliate. In consequence, the worker often con- 
cludes that discretion is the better part of valor and 
keeps his troubles to himself. 

A third factor which often discourages the bringing 
of complaints to top management and is the major 
weakness of many plans where the employe tells his 
troubles to a “counselor” is the failure of these execu- 
tives or counselors to act on the grievances which have 
been brought to them. The employe is given a courteous 
hearing, and a promise is made him that his complaint 
will be investigated and appropriate action taken. The 
employe returns to his work with the conviction that 
justice will be done. But nothing happens. He feels 
that he has been betrayed, which in many instances is 
true. In any event, a grievance handling procedure 
which either does not obtain action or provide an ex- 
planation of why none is forthcoming will do more 
harm than good. 


VII. Signs of Employe Dissatisfaction 


Employe discontent almost invariably gives plenty of 
evidence of its existence long before any danger point is 
reached. It shows itself in the development of an un- 
co-operative spirit among employes. They put forth little 
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effort on their jobs ; they come to work late; they spend 
much time in conversation or in the washrooms; they 
are careless and abuse materials and equipment; they 
waste material and supplies; they tend to be insubordi- 
nate, and, in extreme cases, may show their spite in 
theft and open sabotage. Unfortunately, in many or- 
ganizations, this condition is not recognized as a symp- 
tom of worker discontent, calling for an investigation 
of underlying causes and demanding some means for 
the release of existing tensions. Instead, it is interpreted 
as meaning that supervision and first line management 
have not been sufficiently “hard boiled.” As a result, 
pressure is put upon those in these positions to “get 
tough.” When this happens, new grievances are added 
to existing ones. Often it requires only this additional 
pressure to precipitate an open outbreak of trouble. 

Dissatisfaction is latent in every group of employes 
for the reasons mentioned. All employes are ambivalent 
toward management to some degree. However, in well- 
adjusted, satisfied groups these hostilities are deeply 
buried. Nevertheless, if new dissatisfactions and hos- 
tilities are permitted to accumulate, these buried an- 
tagonisms are reinforced. This accretion of new 
dissatisfactions may take place over a long period with- 
out any overt manifestations. Even the employe himself 
is unaware of the fact that his hostile tensions are 
growing more powerful. They are in conflict with his 
conscience standards (i.e., carry with them feelings of 
guilt and shame) so they remain outside of his con- 
sciousness. Nevertheless, they are potentially a source 
of trouble. They render the employe prone to infection 
from others. If a wave of labor unrest sweeps the 
region, they may fall victims to it. 

If labor unrest becomes general; i.e., respectable in 
their social group, and, in addition, they are subjected 
to pressure from friends, associates and others, the 
workers’ conscience restrictions break down. Once this 
has happened, the accumulated hostilities become con- 
scious with a rush and clamor for relief. The result is 
the sudden transformation of a peaceful and loyal em- 
ploye into an opponent of management. Thus it is that 
hostility toward management may spread like a cancer 
throughout a previously friendly employe group. 

Fortunately, when causes can be analyzed and known, 
remedies can be studied and applied. The kind of diag- 
nosis here presented suggests methods of correction 
which companies with modern personnel policies are 
now seeking to apply. 
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Personalizing the Process of Placement 


Part II 


By CLARENCE FRASER 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada 


N THE July-September, 1942, issue of ADVANCED 

MANAGEMENT, Part I of this article appeared. Deal- 

ing with the administration and cultivation of man 
power, it stated three objectives in the process of plac- 
ing workers in work, as follows: 


1. To have the right man, in the right job, in the right 
place, at the right time. 

2. To aid every man to develop to the limit of his ca- 
pacities, interests and opportunities. 

3. To ensure that every entrant into a work group 
adjusts himself to the demands of the new work sit- 
uation and be fully accepted by the group as a 
member of the team. 


It described the Planning Phase in placement opera- 
tions, composed of four steps, from the production of a 
Work Career Recommendation to the Acceptance of the 
Plan by the worker. 

This Part describes how the system is organized, co- 
ordinated and controlled, to ensure that placement plans 
are carried forward into effective action. 


The Organizing and Co-ordinating Phase 


Before moving the man, when moving the man and 
after moving the man into the new work situation in 
accordance with the Placement Plan as described in 
Part I, it is necessary that the total situation be organ- 
ized and co-ordinated. Every successfully completed 
placement as conceived at the beginning of this paper 
is a joint product of the whole organization. But each 
unit of the organization is necessarily a self-contained 
structure with its own techniques and internal opera- 
tions. The problem, therefore, is to bring these units 
into continuous synchronization, so that the techniques 
and operations of every unit are in harmonious inter- 
play with every other unit. This is achieved, to the 
degree that it ever is achieved, by: 


1. Establishment of formal organization structure and 
Systems suited to the techniques and operations of 


each unit, both for its internal operations, and in its 
teamplay with other units, toward successful place- 
ments. 
2. Co-ordination within each unit, and between and 
among units, through: 
(a) Formal agencies as intermediaries, notably— 
(1) General staff men. 
(2) Committees and planned conferences. 
(b) Informal relationships among members of units. 


Organizing Individual Positions 


Manifestly before a worker can be placed in a posi- 
tion the position must be authorized, established and 
organized. It is desirable that the position be visualized 
in terms of (a) the work technique to be performed, 
(b) the participating relationships with other workers 
which the performance of the work will induce. We 
have found that all experienced management men and 
employe representatives with whom we have discussed 
placements, think of positions in these two related as- 
pects. They involve what we have already called the T 
factor and R factor in considering the Work Career 
Recommendation. 


Organizing Work Carecr Route Systems 

In every established organization structure, there are 
accepted routes between positions which are recognized 
as paths along which workers may move, during a life- 
work career. Position descriptions prepared by the 
United States Employment Service show items, “Pro- 
motion From” and “Promotion To.” Organized labor 
has its own conceptions of traditional routes against 
which the seniority rule may be applied. In the aircraft 
industry, new production employes may develop or ad- 
vance from Beginner to Learner to Production Worker 
B to Production Worker A. Engineering societies have 
established normal routes for engineering students up 
to positions of advanced engineering standing. In deal- 
ing with scores of different positions we have found 
general agreement on what the normal sequence of 
movements should be. For example, on inviting the 
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judgment of 94 foremen in one city on appropriate 
routing toward 17 different craft positions, we found 
general agreement on desirable sequences and duration 
of tenure in each intermediate or “via” position. In 
getting such information down on paper we have ac- 
cepted the generalized judgment of seasoned manage- 
ment men based on their own past experience and 
observation, instead of the process of job analysis. For 
practical purposes, at this stage we are more interested 
in workable agreement and synthesis than in detailed 
analysis. That may come later. 


Organizing Formal Organization Units 
Directed by Management 

The procedure discussed here is operated primarily 
by operations management men, aided by services men, 
co-ordinated by general staff men, in participation with 
the individual worker concerned and with employe 
representatives of the worker and employe groups con- 
cerned. Three of these agencies are formal organiza- 
tion units directed by management. The organization 
unit through which employe representatives participate 
will be discussed later. 


Operations Management 


As already discussed in Part I, the Work Career Rec- 
ommendation is a product developed up through the 
lines of organization within every organization unit. It 
is derived from a series of judgments made by the 
worker’s immediate supervisor, endorsed or modified by 
higher ranking supervisors up to the official whose rank 
permits him to authorize expenditure involved in plac- 
ing a worker at the level of work concerned. Figure 2, 
“Sketch of Personnel Review Procedure,” shows how 
this process toward the Work Career Recommendation 
evolves upward through the hierarchy of foremanship 
and management. (This upward process applies to 
every organization unit, whatever its department, branch 
or section, and whether it is a so-called “operating de- 
partment” or “services” department.) To permit each 
organization unit to develop Placement Plans for all 
workers in the unit out of Work Career Recommenda- 
tions and Work Opportunities it can itself create by 
this upward planning development through its hier- 
archy, requires that its formal organization structure 
be organized according to lines of authority and re- 
sponsibility for each operation, in each planning step. 
Appropriate organization charts are aids in clarifying 
such lines of authority and responsibility. 
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Services Units 


Main services units that participate directly with op- 
erations management in placement are: 


a. Planning Units—concerned with forecasting work 
loads, man power requirements and budgeting ex- 
penditures. 

b. Personnel Services Units, notably, 

1. Placement Services 
2. Medical Services 
3. Training Services 
4. Relations Services 
c. Office Services Units. 


The principal contribution of these services units is 
in the nature of specialized information and advice and 
“technical” or “functional” direction of operations per- 
formed under the “administrative” direction of Opera- 
tions Management. For example, Planning Units will 
provide special studies and advice bearing on the future 
man power requirements of all organization units. Sim- 
ilarly, Placement Units will provide standard placement 
procedures, such as accepted work career route charts, 
and advice and functional direction on the use of such 
standard procedures as applied to the work career de- 
velopment or adjustment of individual workers. Mem- 
bers of Placement Units approach these problems in 
terms of the “whole man,” and whole work situations 
in mind. The approach essentially is synthetic. Medical 
Units provide physical examinations and advice on ap- 
propriate placements with Health and Energy, the H 
factor, in mind. Training Units provide standard 
training course material, actual training and advice and 
functional direction on follow-up training, focusing on 
Work Technique, the T factor. Members of Relations 
Units, acting as Counsellors, provide generalized in- 
formation on the degree to which actual placements 
have been successful, with special reference to the de- 
gree of acceptance of the new entrant by a group, or 
advice on likely acceptance of planned placements by 
groups. Relations Units focus mainly on the human 
relationships in work situations, the R factor, Office 
Services Units provide standard record systems and 
functional direction and advice on use of such systems. 

While all these Services Units are self-contained 
agencies which appear to operate as single entities, ac- 
tually their major worth to Operations Management is 
manifested through the individual specialists of which 
they are constituted. Specialized advice is only so effec- 
tive as the specialist who provides it. This emphasizes 
individuality in usefulness. Individual members of 
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such Services Units are continuously involved in collab- 
oration with individual members of Operations Man- 
agement. This fact increases informal contact. Such 
informality makes formal co-ordination more difficult 
both within the services unit, and between it and other 
units, notably the larger production and distribution 
units of the enterprise. These elements of specializa- 
tion and informality suggest the implication that such 
Services Units should have their formal structures so 
organized that a maximum of usefulness may be made 
of their individual members, while at the same time the 
operations of larger and more formalized units must 
not be disrupted by this very specialization and infor- 
mality. Safeguards are provided through formal or- 
ganization structure by required reporting up-the-line 
when decisions have been reached. A further safeguard 
is the presence of general staff representatives, who act 
as intermediaries between the larger formal units and 
members of Services Units. 


General Staff Representatives 


Importance of general staff men as agents in formal 
co-ordination of operations between, or among organ- 
ization units, at all levels of an organization, has been 
emphasized in writings and discussions on organization 
structure. Our experience with the procedure discussed 
in this paper strongly supports the validity of that em- 
phasis. We have found that when such representatives 
are established to function on behalf of higher manage- 
ment officials there is a distinct gain in quality of place- 
ment planning, and effective follow-through to the com- 
pleted placement. The relative point at which such a 
general staff man operates in the procedure is illustrated 
in Figure 2, “Sketch of Personnel Review Procedure.” 
His main job is that of formal co-ordination between 
Operations Management and specialized representatives 
of Personnel Services at the conference table, when 
Work Career Recommendations are being jointly con- 
sidered. As planning enters into step II, the Work 
Opportunity stage, he then acts between Operations 
Management and Planning Services. As the actual 
Placement Plan stage is reached in step III, he remains 
in consultation with Operations Management. As the 
actual placement is made, he ensures accurate recording 
of placement records, as provided by Office Services. 
If the worker requires training, he ensures that it is 
provided by Training Services. 

To ensure such formal co-ordination requires care- 
fully designed organization structures involving the 
total organization scheme in which those various units, 
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among which the general staff man is to co-ordinate, are 
grouped. It is most important, too, that the right men 
be placed on this work. We have had success to the de- 
gree that men assigned to it have been seasoned in oper- 
ations, tolerant of varying views, but persistent in 
ensuring joint agreement in planning and in follow- 
through to completed placements. Their task has been 
difficult and their success noteworthy. 


Organizing Formal Organization Units 
Directed by Employes 

The degree of formal participation by employe repre- 
sentatives in placement operations appears to depend on 
the degree to which individual workers and groups ex- 
pect their representatives to act for them in expressing 
their desires and attitudes, and the degree to which man- 
agement is willing and able to enter into such participa- 
tion. While operating through the procedure discussed 
in this paper we have had only one serious group com- 
plaint on placement through employe representatives. 
Management had failed to apply sufficient care to exam- 
ination of a man’s record both in Work Technique and 
Relationships in making its original Work Career Rec- 
ommendation. A sudden change in work load freed 
this man for a lateral transfer. Management decided to 
move the man without considering sufficiently his fitness 
for the new Work Technique or whether he would be 
accepted by the group. Actually the man was rejected 
by the group. In this instance, management was defi- 
nitely at fault in failing to apply correct placement pro- 
cedure as discussed here. The case was one of “moving 
in haste and repenting at leisure.” The participation of 
employe representatives in this instance, even though 
delayed, prevented this placement from becoming a con- 
tinuing grievance. 

It is evident from our experience that a vigilant and 
co-operative formal organization of employes is an im- 
portant unit in placement operations. In the procedure 
discussed here the participation of employe representa- 
tives is consultative, not directive. They inform man- 
agement representatives on whether planned placements 
will or will not be acceptable to groups. They are 
spokesmen for employe group attitudes and their use- 
fulness in placement is mainly in that role. In general 
they do not appear to expect, nor are they expected, to 
participate in judging the man or the work toward a 
Work Career Recommendation, which is the responsibil- 
ity of Operations Management, on advice of Personnel 
Services men; or in formulating a Work Opportunity 
which is the responsibility of Operations Management 
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advised by Planning Services men; or in setting up the 
Placement Plan. But they can and do contribute a most 
important link in the chain of placement steps; namely, 
that of predicting the man’s likely acceptance by the 
group, and after a move reporting on failures in such 
group acceptance. 

In order to discharge this function effectively, it is 
evident that the formal structure of employe representa- 
tion whatever its name or banner, must be truly repre- 
sentative of the groups by which it is constituted and 
directed. 


Organizing and Co-ordinating the New Work Situation 

Manifestly the organizing and co-ordinating phase is 
a continuing process. It starts at the birth of the enter- 
prise and continues throughout its institutional life. 

In terms of placement, however, all the organizing and 
co-ordinating steps discussed so far are only ancillary to 
the final step. This step is that of so organizing and 
co-ordinating the work situation, which the worker is to 
enter, that its work technique and the network of human 
relations of which the work situation is composed assure 
adjustment by the worker to the work situation and his 
acceptance into the working groups as a team member. 

The end responsibility for this condition is placed 
with the immediate supervisor of the group concerned. 
It is his job to welcome the new worker, to acquaint him 
with the work technique and to advise him as to how to 
fit into the personal relationships within the group. It 
is his job to inform the group that the new man is com- 
ing in and to win their co-operation in welcoming and 
aiding him. 

Discovery of how effective such personal adjustments 
and group acceptances are is discussed below. 


The Controlling Phase 


Objectives as Measuring Instruments 


The function of control in the administrative process 
is mainly that of assuring the participants that they are 
informed as to how a situation in which they are partici- 
pating is conforming both in kind and degree to their 
desires. These desires are formalized in implied or 
stated objectives. Stated objectives, then, can be used 
as measuring instruments against which to measure con- 
formities in the situation. Their product is a guarantee 
that such is such and such and so is so and so. This 
merely emphasizes the importance of valid long-range 
policy statements. 
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At the beginning of this paper three objectives in 
placement were stated. They may be abbreviated to: 

1. The right man objective. 

2. The development objective. 

3. The adjustment and acceptance objective. 
More concretely, therefore, the controlling phase in 
placement administrative operations should be directed 
to answering such questions as: 

1. Is John Brown the right man for the job? 

2. How is John Brown getting along in his job? 

3. How has the group responded to John Brown 
since he took on the new job? 


Surfacing the Facts 

Anyone who concerns himself with such inquiry will 
soon discover that answers to such questions are avail- 
able somewhere in the collective thinking of every op- 
erating organization. The organization could not 
struggle along if there were not a kind of fact-control 
already permeating it. However, if there is to be a 
guided development of man power throughout the or- 
ganization toward the three objectives stated, there 
must be ways and means by which the fact-control in- 
formation available is brought to the surface in sys- 
tematic form and sequence. Accordingly, as we entered 
into the experience with progressive placement dis- 
cussed in this paper, we started with these premises: 


Premises 

1. It is necessary to apply administrative fact-control to 
placement operations equally as much as to those 
operations which are concerned mainly with equip- 
ment and materials. 

2. Such administrative control must be built into the 
going organization according to its natural structure 
and normal modes of behavior. It must be in accord 
with the degree to which control work leading to new 
planning is already centralized or decentralized in the 
organization considered as to: 

(a) Organization unit—department, branch, section 
(b) Formation level 
(c) Territorial layout 

3. Once natural channels through which facts can be 
brought to the surface are discovered, they should be 
extended and built into a tributary system, formally 
recognized and used, by which control information 
can be acquired, digested and communicated. Such 
control information should so move in its directions 
throughout the organization that it tends to reinforce 
the development of suitable policy statements, stand- 
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ard conditions and practices statements, and pro- 
gram statements; and ultimately lead to their modi- 
cation and rebirth. 

4. While control information will move throughout the 
organization structure in all directions cobweb style, 
we should be concerned primarily with ensuring and 
protecting the channels for “up-the-line reporting” 
and “down-the-line investigating” within the man- 
agement hierarchy. 


Required Basic Tools 


To operate on a fact-control basis we have found it 
necessary to provide and use four sets of required tools: 


1. Uniform standard systems of classifying informa- 
tion bearing on 
(a) Occupational groups and subgroups; position 
titles standardized and classified within occupa- 
tional groups and subgroups. 

(b) Organization units, including departments, 
branches and sections. 

(c) Organization levels, including grades or classes 
of positions expressing pay rates and routes. 

(d) Territorial locations. 

(See Figure 1, item Work, for these factors) * 

2. Uniform standard placement records and practices 
governing ways of recording information on the rec- 
ords. 

3. Uniform standard systems governing use of infor- 
mation such as: 

(a) Placement manuals 

(b) Pay administration manuals 

(See Figure 2, indicating that the Placement Serv- 
ices unit provides standard placement practices. )* 

4. Organization of trained men to administer the place- 
ment process including the Controlling Phase. 

(See Figure 2, revealing some of the trained men 
needed. This aspect has been discussed already un- 
der—The Organizing and Co-ordinating Phase.)* 


Routine Regular Control Records and Reports 
1. At the Operations Management Level 

It has been intimated already that management of 
placement is applied through the administrative opera- 
tion of organizing man power. Organizing man power 
through placing workers in positions involves authoriz- 
ing expenditures. The right to authorize expenditures 
is vested generally in those persons who occupy posi- 


* Figures 1 and 2 appear in Part I, July-September, 1942, ApvANCED 
MANAGEMENT, page 113. 
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tions of line relationship nature, such as superintend- 
ents. Responsibility for controlling expenditures is 
coincident with that right. This concept of expenditure 
embraces not only money expended in the worker’s 
wage, or in moving his household chattels; it includes 
also the cost in time and energy consumed by all units 
of the organization in making the placement effective, 
in terms of the definition of a completed placement, at 
the beginning of this paper. If the placement is in- 
effective for any reason of poor planning or faulty 
co-ordination, it is not truly completed and the cost is 
economic and social waste. 

Fact-control information on placements tends to flow 
in toward operations management men, in to these 
points toward which accumulations of information on a 
man’s health, the quality and quantity of his work, his 
social and personal relationships are built up, from 
within the up-the-line reporting process, and by lateral 
and diagonal paths. To capture this information, to 
hold it in appropriate form and ready for instant use, 
are problems for Operations Management, aided by Of- 
fice Services. We have found it desirable to develop 
a standard Employe’s Work Progress and Training 
Record for use by heads of groups and departments, in 
referring to a man’s work and training history and in 
recording the Work Career Recommendation and the 
Placement Plan for the individual. This record was 
developed by and with superintendents to meet their 
day-to-day operating needs. 


2. At the General Administrative Level 


The point in the organization’s hierarchy at which the 
heads of the principal operations units and the heads of 
the services units of the enterprise report in to, or 
through, a common head is considered to represent for 
this paper, the general administrative level. Manage- 
ment at this level is concerned primarily with fact- 
control information expressing conditions within or be- 
tween or among groups, rather than individuals. “Type 
situations” become a commonly used yardstick. Trends 
in totals or proportions become focus points of inquiry. 

Our experience indicates the desirability of a periodic 
Placement Control Report summarizing significant hap- 
penings in the process of placement—from applications, 
through engagements, through moves, through returns 
from leaves, to losses. 


Placement Investigations 


No system of routine paper report-making by itself 
is likely to be an adequate source of information. There 
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are technical limitations in providing information by 
reporting up-the-line only. Such records cannot tell 
all. There are also serious psychological limitations. 
How can two work together in planning a man’s future 
if they have never explored more than a square foot or 
so of inked entries on a sheet of paper? 


Investigation of Adjustment of a Newly Placed Worker 


At the beginning of this paper a completed placement 
was considered to include both introducing the worker 
to the kind of work for which he is suited and ensuring 
his complete integration into the network of human re- 
lations of which the work situation is composed. One 
aspect of such integration is that of the worker’s adjust- 
ment to factors or elements in the work situation. New 
demands on his health and energy, new demands on his 
skills and work technique, new demands on his relation- 
ships with other persons will face him especially during 
the transitional period as he adjusts himself. 

“How is John Brown getting along in his new job?” 
is the common wording of a common question. 

We produce the answer by (a) observing his be- 
havior on the job, (b) talking with him, (c) hearing 
comment from others about him. This is where the In- 
spection Units and Personnel Units unite. A trained 
quality inspector or training man quickly detects the de- 
gree of adjustment by the worker in work technique, by 
observing his behavior or by inspecting his products. A 
trained Personnel Relations man, using the listening 
type of interview readily detects the state of the work- 
er’s relationships to others. Practically everything said 
in such interviews reveals such information, if the in- 
terviewer is alert to it and can interpret it in relation to 
the work situation. Comment from others about the 
man is obtained both by direct inquiry to his superiors 
and through random statements heard. In some in- 
stances we have had responses to direct inquiry from 
the worker’s superior and from the next two higher 
superiors. Unsolicited comments from fellow workers 
and from inspectors have been even more numerous and 
revealing. Such information is assembled and put away 
pending the next Personnel Review Discussion on the 
worker concerned. (See Figure 2, “Sketch of Person- 
nel Review Procedure,” step IC.)* 


Investigation of Group Acceptance of a Newly Placed 
W orker 


Investigation of group attitudes is considerably more 


* Included in Part I, July-September, 1942, ApvancED MANAGEMENT, 
page 113. 
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difficult than investigation of the adjustment of a newly 
placed worker. Elements are more numerous and in- 
tertwined. It is easy, of course, to state the fact of 
group acceptance. Such acceptance is self-apparent, 
when the newly placed worker is truly welcomed. When 
however, the acceptance is negative; when tolerance 
rather than welcome is the mood of the group, investi- 
gation becomes difficult. It becomes exceedingly diffi- 
cult when the mood is complete rejection of the new- 
comer. (For convenience we tag group attitudes to 
newly placed workers as either (a) welcome, (b) toler- 
ation, (c) rejection.) In one investigation of a condi- 
tion of toleration, the newcomer, a foreman, was not 
liked or permitted to enter fully into the life of the 
group. He set work standards beyond the usual custom 
and by a show of superior wisdom irritated the workers. 
Investigation revealed that the group had been used to 
a slow pace of relatively low work quality. This new 
man had come in from another locality. He was the 
only son of a father of humble occupation. Evidently 
his success had gone to his head. There were other 
points of actual or potential friction. As soon as this 
foreman’s superior knew of this condition he took steps 
to convert the group attitude from toleration to wel- 
come, by working on both the man concerned and the 
group. But that story takes us beyond this discussion 
which is on control, into consideration of the use of 
control information. 

The actual technique used in discovering group atti- 
tudes is a multiple approach through a number of listen- 
ing interviews, mostly with members of the group, cou- 
pled with observation of group behavior on the job, in 
which attitudes to the newcomer are manifested. The 
manner in which a group assembles in the work shop, 
pairs off for lunch, combines at cards during lunch 
hour—all these are symptoms, which when combined 
with other evidence, reveal group attitudes to the new- 
comer. Such information is accumulated toward Per- 
sonnel Review Group Discussions in which Work 
Career Recommendations are considered and approved. 


Special Control Studies 


In addition to routine paper reporting systems and 
the investigations just discussed, fact-control leading to 
effective placement administration requires the applica- 
tion of special control studies. 

One study of special interest to us was inspired by 
our need of a placement control summary at points of 
operations management responsibility. Following our 


usual custom of development of this progressive place- 
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ment system by participation among those concerned, 
we arranged a visit to one of our operating headquar- 
ters. There in company with two general staff officials 
representing a higher formation we asked the superin- 
tendent to list his available man power, (Figure 1, step 
2),* according to each man’s position, length of service, 
and according to the Retention type of treatment asso- 
ciated with the Work Career Recommendation for each 
man. Then we asked him to indicate what man power 
was required in terms of the same factors of position, 
experience and stability. 

On combining these data into “actual” and “pro- 
posed” position stability figures for four positions, this 
picture was revealed : 


Actual Stability Proposed Stability 


Factor Factor 
Position S 33 50 
3 25 67 
y 100 50 
T 100 100 
* Included in Part I, July-September, 1942, ApvANCcED MANAGEMENT, 
page 113. 
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Positions S and C were understabilized, making it hard 
to operate with green men. Position P was oversta- 
bilized, being solid, blocking movement through it. Only 
Position T, in this instance a Terminal Position, was 
suitably occupied in point of stability. 

To the reader this achievement may appear of negli- 
gible importance, but by devising this process we were 
able to unlock the door toward the completion of step 
II in Figure 1. It was through this analytical approach, 
leading on to synthesis of a group situation through par- 
ticipation by men concerned, that the product entitled 
Work Opportunity actually came into being. 

This experience is recited for two reasons. First, it 
gives a sample of a type of special control study needed 
to break into new strata of information required in 
placement administration. Second, it shows how inter- 
twined in cyclical sequence are the steps in the functions 
of what is called administration—revealing again how 
basic is investigation and how planning leads on through 
organizing and co-ordinating to control—and how con- 
trol in turn swings around the circle again into the realm 
of planning. 








Barold Boynton Bergen 


Berember 28, 1893 


Harold Boynton Bergen has been taken from us in 
the prime of life at the youthful age of forty-eight. His 
is an irreparable loss to the ranks of those relatively 
few individuals who possess a broad and profound 
grasp of the field of management in general and per- 
sonnel management in particular. His career has been 
one of the most distinguished and creatively useful in 
this field. He had a happy faculty of combining ad- 
ministrative skill and a full knowledge of operating 
techniques with a rare insight into fundamental princi- 
ples and a clear and constant vision of the basic pur- 
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poses which professional management is dedicated to 
serve. 

Earlier in his career he was the personnel executive 
of the Cities Service Company, after which he spent 
eight productive years as the Director of Industrial Re- 
lations for the Procter and Gamble Company; and he 
has been continuously and wisely active in the various 
professional associations in the field of management. 

The world can ill-afford to lose at this crucial hour a 
professional servant at once so high-minded and clear- 


headed. 











Work Planning in Government’ 


Part Il 
Edited by ARNIE SOLEM 


Chief, Operations Section, Unemployment Compensation Division, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Washington, D. C. 


Actual Design of Work Plan 


ARLY in the “planning for the plan,” your agency 
will be concerned with problems of design: what 
kind of document is it to be—a staff memoran- 

dum? a chart? a printed booklet? how much of the de- 
tail of administration should appear? how are priorities 
for each project to be indicated? The administrator will 
probably turn to his technicians, his executive assistant, 
or the technical work planning unit for answers to these 
questions. The answers will be important factors con- 
ditioning the frequency of reference to the plan and its 
usefulness to supervisors and performance employes 
alike. 


A Schedule of Work for a Definite Period of Time 


The first problem which arises in this area of design 
is that of determining the period to which the plan is to 
apply. The possibilities are infinite—a monthly plan or 
a five-year plan? Two important factors pull in oppo- 
site directions: (1) since the planning process itself 
involves considerable effort (i.e., a quarterly plan takes 
almost as much time in preparation as an annual plan), 
we should like to develop a new plan at long intervals; 
(2) but, on the other hand, the plan must be kept up to 
date, realistic in terms of budget and personnel, and 
therefore should not cover too long a period. 

The answer to the problem must vary from agency 
to agency in accordance with the degree to which the 
workload can be controlled or the accuracy with which 
it can be predicted. Complications are presented by the 
fact that these factors are not constant within the agency 
for which the plan is designed; e.g., we can control the 
volume of work to be done by our research division, but 
we can neither control nor predict precisely for the dis- 
tant future how many trees should be planted in a given 
forest area. So we must compromise ordinarily in the 
direction of the shorter time period. Six months is con- 
sidered a useful time unit in government work planning. 


1Part I of this article appeared in the July-September, 1942, issue 
ef ADVANCED MANAGEMENT. 


Particularly for agencies in which the workload rises 
and falls in response to economic and social conditions, 
it seems unwise to plan action items in detail for a 
longer period. 

When the planning period has been determined, a 
decision must be made concerning the beginning point 
for the period. Here, the necessity for co-ordinating 
work planning with budgeting may be the controlling 
consideration: an annual plan made effective at the 
beginning of the fiscal year or a six-months plan for 
the periods July 1-December 31 and January 1-June 30 
have achieved a consensus among federal agencies which 
use formalized work plans. 


When Should the Planning Process Begin? 


While the answer to this question will depend some- 
what on the determination made with respect to the 
amount of detail to be included in the plan and the way 
in which the field is to participate, there is a general 
principle to be followed: The formal planning process 
should begin as short a time as possible before the 
commencement of the period to which the plan will 
apply. The closer one is to the period for which an 
operating program is designed, the easier it is to antici- 
pate problems that will affect the plan being formulated, 
probable changes in policy, procedure and organization, 
trends in workloads and production rates, etc. The 
thinking and suggestions on which the formal planning 
process is based should be practically continuous, and in 
any event should be accomplished sufficiently far in ad- 
vance of the period to give every organizational unit 
adequate time to make its contribution to the plan. 

Careful scheduling of the planning cycle itself 1s 
extremely important. Before the formal process begins, 
the agency’s top planning staff should think it out in 
detail, breaking the whole process down into its logical 
steps and tying each step up with a definite date. Such 
an approach is indispensable if the plan is to be ready 
for distribution on, or even better, shortly before, the 
commencement of the period planned for. The formal 
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planning process may be compared to a play in which 
every actor must respond promptly to his cue. Without 
perfect timing the play is not likely to be successful. 
The object of such scheduling is, of course, to have a 
fully developed plan ready for use by supervisors and 
employes before the beginning of the period to which 
it applies. Much of our effort is wasted if the plan for 
January 1-June 30 reaches personnel on February 15. 


What Should Go Into the Plan Document? 


Even quick perusal of the plans now in use in federal 
agencies will indicate that every bureau has its own 
ideas about what the elephant looks like. In general it 
can be said the four elements—(1) what, (2) how 
much, (3) when and (4) who—must be covered in the 
plan: (1) What—any agency-wide plan should include 
a statement of objectives for the plan period; (2) How 
much—all work plans, to be of maximum usefulness to 
the organization, must set forth in precise measurable 
units the projects or “action items” necessary to attain 
the objectives; (3) When—all plans should specify the 
time limits within which each project must be com- 
pleted; and (4) Who—the plans must show who is 
responsible. 

Beyond this point, the amoynt of detail to be included 
in the final document shou he deermined in the light 
of the use which is to be r At the unit or sub- 
unit level, where the pla» de of “pars” for each day 
or each week’s work, it mv C visable to set out each 
of the processes involved ~ pleting the projects 
assigned to that unit. In sma Operations, it may be 
desirable to indicate individual ¢esponsibilities for each 
sub-process. Much of this detail will be deleted as the 
plan rises through the levels of administration within 
the agency. However, extreme care should be taken to 
avoid any over-all agency plan which has been watered 
down to a set of New Year’s resolutions. 

By way of caution, one thing that should not go into 
the plan is a listing of projects and work, the money, 
facilities and personnel for the accomplishment of which 
do not exist. If this is done your “plan” becomes a re- 
search document, a job load analysis of work desirable 
to accomplish rather than a plan of work which actually 
can be accomplished. Such a “wish plan” may, how- 
ever, be a useful stage in some agencies for getting an 
“inventory” of projects, prior to setting priorities and 
determining the final plan of action. 


How Can We Indicate Priorities? 
Naturally, all objectives stated in the plan and all 
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projects listed are not of equal weight, and during the 
planned period unforeseen work may arise which re- 
quires abandonment of planned projects. There is need 
for ranking the projects to facilitate decisions for aban- 
donment. To some extent, the deadline dates can indi- 
cate the priority; for example, if we are to complete a 
project which requires 200 man-days by January 30, we 
may be sure that the signal is “full-steam ahead.” Cer- 
tain other projects may be given early due dates not be- 
cause of their intrinsic value to the program but because 
they are necessary first steps in a larger plan: this too 
calls for a priority number. 

Within the plan for each division, the order in which 
the projects are listed may be used to indicate priority. 
If this is true, the use of the device should be made 
clear to all who are responsible for execution of the 
plan. 

The correlation of the work plan with the budget and 
the staffing schedule may also be used to denote prefer- 
ential rating for particular projects. Since a project re- 
quiring 100 man-days may be assigned to one man for 
100 days or to 100 men for one day, the urgency which 
is apparent to the administrator will be evident from the 
assignments made. 


How Can We Revise the Plan? 


Providing flexibility in the work plan is one of the 
most difficult problems which the administrator and his 
technicians must face; at the same time, its challenge is 
multiplied by the fact that an operating program which 
is not up to date is worse than useless. Providing flex- 
ibility is not one of the least considerations in operating 
a useful work plan. Major objectives may be changed, 
new projects may be introduced, old ones may be 
dropped, schedules may be speeded up, priorities may 
be rearranged, different units may be assigned responsi- 
bilities for a particular project, higher or lower grade 
personnel may be used, or results obtained may indicate 
the need to change the method of attack. 

Operating practices which may be utilized to provide 
the needed flexibility are: (1) discussion of the plan at 
top executive meetings for the purpose of providing 
those responsible for keeping the plan up to date, fore- 
warned of new activities which must be added, what 
their priority should be, etc.: (2) a periodic check-up on 
activities within the organization to insure that time 
spent on necessary functions which have not been made 
a part of the work plan are pushed up and added into 
the total time accounted for in the plan; (3) provision 
in the beginning for a small margin of free time when 
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it is certain that the agency’s functions will be expanded 
or intensified for the period in question; (4) provision 
for adjusting the organizational units and personnel 
assignment to fit changes in the plan. 

Mechanical means for adjusting the physical plan to 
facilitate flexibility call for devices to permit inserting 
new items, modifying some or deleting projects whose 
priority must be sacrificed to more pressing business. 
The devices chosen should vary according to the type of 
plan, the distribution of the document, the estimated 
frequency of change and the nature of such revisions. 
Some of the possibilities are: 

1. Revised sheets which may be substituted for the 
obsolete pages—the standard manual revision device. 

2. Addenda to the plan in the form of a staff memo- 
randum or bulletin. 

3. The monthly or quarterly report on accomplish- 
ment against the projected plan may be used as a vehicle 
for informing top officials of the changes which have 
been made “‘on the spot” because of operating crises. 

4. If minor changes are to be made, a bulletin to 
those employes holding copies of the plan asking that a 
new date be penciled in or that another unit be indicated 
as a collaborator on a certain project. 

5. If the changes are catastrophic, it may save valu- 
able time to issue a whole new plan. 

In periods of recurring emergencies, the necessity for 
making frequent changes may result in a reconsidera- 
tion of the length of the period for which work plan- 
ning should be attempted. 


How Should the Plan Look? 


Whether the plan is printed, typed, or mimeographed ; 
whether it is complete with flow charts and bar graphs; 
whether it becomes part of a staff manual or goes to the 
field in a distinctive green jacket—all these questions 
will be answered in terms of: 

1. The distribution of the document among agency 
supervisors and for employes. 

2. The use for which it is intended. Are we inter- 
ested in publishing a pamphlet which will have informa- 
tional value for the Congressional committee reviewing 
our budget as well as providing a work planning docu- 
ment. 

3. The time available for duplication before the be- 
ginning of the plan period. 

4, Frequency with which revision is expected. 

5. The devices used within the plan may include your 
own forms, charts, graphs, etc., or some of the tried and 
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true devices such as the Gantt chart, Babcock Board, 
etc. 


Who Should Have a Copy of the Work Plan? 


Should only supervisory officials be provided copies 
of the plan document or should every performance em- 
ploye have his own copy? Should the field be provided 
with the parts of the plan relating only to headquarters 
operations ? 

Subject to modifications made necessary by financial 
limitations, it is our opinion that the public interest will 
be served by furnishing every employe with a copy of 
the work plan. 

This follows particularly in those cases in which em- 
ployes have been encouraged to contribute to the devel- 
opment of the plan. The boost to morale which may be 
given to the employe who sees his job in relation to the 
whole program will be well worth the cost. If em- 
ployes are to be allowed to criticize or suggest, such 
wide distribution is essential. The experience of agen- 
cies following this plan in keeping with a philosophy of 
democratic management, indicates that the job of execu- 
tion of the plan is made simpler. 

One warning note should be added to any discussion 
of the questions of design: a point exists beyond which 
investment of time and effort in work plans and report- 
ing schedules does not yield commensurate returns in 
better utilization of human and mechanical resources. 
In most cases, it may be said with confidence that we 
have yet to reach that point. 


Administrative Co-ordination and Control 


The Need for and Design of the Control System 


Having developed a work plan and having deter- 
mined the method of presentation and the proper dis- 
tribution, it now becomes necessary to set up effective 
reporting and control devices adapted to the plan. All 
too often an excellent work plan fails to accomplish its 
objective because no provision is made for a systematic 
“control” of operations. 

Another important use of the work plan for getting 
production is in the determination of bottlenecks and 
delays and their correction before it is too late to re- 
cover lost time. The control system should provide for 
“flagging” such bottlenecks. Work plan follow-up 


should make possible not only the accomplishment of a 
desired quantity of work, but also its accomplishment 
on time. 

Generally speaking, an effective control system takes 
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the pulse of the organization at regular intervals, evalu- 
ates the condition, reports and recommends remedial 
action where needed. Service officials in the technical 
work planning unit can set up and operate the control 
system—but the line officers must see that action is 
taken when the “pulse” gets fluttery. They are the 
“Doctors.” 

The use of the phrase “control system” does not 
necessarily mean an elaborate structure. On the con- 
trary, the control technique must be fitted to the prob- 
lem, large or small. 

In some instances an effective control can be operated 
by a simple tickler follow-up at regular intervals. In 
other instances hundreds of reports may flow into a 
central control office in the technical work planning unit 
daily for recording and summarization for the attention 
of the line officer concerned. Obviously, the simplest 
system which will accomplish the purpose is the most 
desirable. 


Reporting Methods, Procedures and Forms 


After selection of the control points, it’ is necessary 
to draw up a procedure for regularly determining ac- 
complishment at these points. As mentioned earlier, 
the simplest procedure which will accomplish the pur- 
pose is the most desirable. The procedure should set a 
definite time for issuance of the progress report, and 
it is extremely important that this time be adhered to 
without fail. Forms which provide sufficient space for 
entering the desired dates or reports should be provided 
where necessary. It has been found very helpful to 
print the definitions of the control operations on the 
back of report forms. 

An important factor in the reporting process is the 
selection of reporters who will be responsible for get- 
ting the properly completed reports to the control room 
on schedule. They must be dependable. Another im- 
portant factor is recording of the reports. The me- 
chanics of recording the reports will of course vary 
with different situations. Visible card records have 
been found extremely valuable in many instances. Data 
can readily be entered on them, they are easy to refer 
to and they can be photographed easily if copies of the 
detail of the reports are desired. Except in cases where 
very few reports have to be handled, visible card rec- 
ords are probably the easiest and most efficient to use. 


Graphic Presentation As a Means 
of Dramatizing Progress 


It is a well-known fact that one picture is worth a 
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thousand words. This is just as applicable to progress 
control as to a newspaper. The importance of drama- 
tizing a program by carefully designed graphs and 
charts cannot be stressed too strongly. A graph which 
indicates the objective of the program, the current sit- 
uation with relation to the objective, and the trend of 
movement of the program is more valuable than pages 
of written or tabulated material. In some cases a graph 
or chart might be the first page of the progress report 
and only when this graph indicated a bad situation 
would the progress report need to be read. 

In the Federal Works Agency, large bar charts were 
used to indicate the movement of the program. The 
bars were built up piece by piece as operations were 
completed and colored pins were used to indicate fail- 
ures to meet schedule. This proved not only an effec- 
tive means of picturing progress, but also provided an 
excellent means of gaining the understanding of staff 
members of the entire control system. 

There are many ways to effectively picture a pro- 
gram. Whatever method is used, the picture should be 
easily understood, should not attempt to show too much 
detail and should, where applicable, indicate the trend 
of the program. Large graphs are excellent for use in 
production meetings. 


Summarizing Progress Reports 

Summarization of the reports is essential in the in- 
terests of effective executive action. Summarization 
means the gathering together in a brief, concise way the 
important factors which indicate progress or lack of 
progress and which can be incorporated in a progress 
report to the responsible line officer and his staff. In 
the case of repetitive operations, the recording medium 
can be designed to facilitate the summarization of the 
data. As mentioned above, each situation will present 
its own problems, but in any case the summarization of 
reports should result in an evaluation of performance 
for the organization in terms of the previously men- 
tioned true indicators of progress. This summarization 
should be the picture of the program as it stands. It 
now can be compared with the work plan schedule to 
determine whether or not things are running ahead or 
behind schedule. 


Design and Distribution of Progress Reports 

Having arrived at a picture of the progress of the 
program, it is now necessary to provide for reporting 
this picture to responsible line officers and for calling 
delinquencies to their attention. The report should in- 
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dicate where the work plan calls for the program to be, 
where the program actually is and how much ahead or 
behind schedule the program is. If certain operations 
are repetitive, the report might also show the rate of 
progress thus far and the necessary rate from now on 
to complete as scheduled. Many other things can be 
shown on the progress report, but care should be exer- 
cised to see that everything that is shown really means 
something. 


Follow-up on Corrective Action Taken 


No matter what methods are used—the production 
meeting, personal contact in its many forms, or what- 
have-you—ihere must be regularized provision for 
follow-up. Too often the first check-up is considered 
to be the magic cure-all, when actually it is but a step 
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toward an ultimate end, which is disciplinary action or 
a change in personnel if such extreme measures are re- 
quired to secure compliance. The principle to be fol- 
lowed is that the work plan is a contract which must be 
fulfilled. If this principle is not going to be adhered 
to, better pass up formal work planning—the game 
won't be worth the candle. For once the subordinate 
participants get the idea that the work plan is but a 
paper expression of a pious hope, that plan has no fur- 
ther utility. The planned program of work must be 
reasonably attainable, and the participants must thor- 
oughly understand that unless the demands of the plan 
are met, drastic action will result. Work planning is 
like habit formulation—exceptions simply cannot be 
permitted if attainment of the desired goal is to be 
achieved. 





Henry Clayton Metralf 


August 27, 1942 


Henry Clayton Metcalf died unheralded and unsung 
in Westport on August 27, 1942 at the age of 76. Our 
general preoccupation with fighting the War should not 
prevent us, however, from pausing to pay full tribute 
to the career of one of the most devoted servants a de- 
mocracy could have. Especially appropriate is it to do 
his memory honor because his passion for democracy 
and his lifelong effort at its interpretation and applica- 
tion in the industrial walks of life, were in essence an 
example of our war aims at their most elevated con- 
ception. 

It was my privilege to work closely with Dr. Metcalf 
over a generation which began while we conducted to- 
gether the War Emergency Employment Management 
Training Courses at Columbia University in 1917-18. 
Prior to that he had been a Professor of Economics at 
Tufts College and had come up from self-supporting 
beginnings in a small Illinois town where he had learned 
at firsthand what the early impact of industrialism in 
its unregenerate days could mean as affecting the indi- 
vidual life. He followed his war work with a fruitful 
life of writing, professional consulting, teaching, and 
conducting executive “institutes” in which he brought 
together scores of inquiring business men and leaders 
of managerial thought who fertilized each other’s think- 
ing in an extraordinary way. 

Singleness of purpose, clarity of message, a religious 
and selfless devotion to a propagation of his faith in 


people—these were the marks of the man. He literally 
worked himself to death on behalf of a humanized in- 
dustrialism. His advocacy of a function of personnel 
or industrial relations in the top management of organ- 
izations had a profound influence through the period of 
the growing pains of this movement. He was able to 
witness in his lifetime a remarkable acceptance of this 
idea and of all its supporting activities. He was a genu- 
ine social engineer—inventor and missionary in an area 
now generally acknowledged to be crucial if what John 


*R. Commons has called administrative democracy, is to 


become a reality. 

Always central in his thought and concern were the 
welfare, integrity and dignity of the American citizen 
in his work relations no less than in his civic action. 
His sense of what values had to be central in a democ- 
racy was clear and vocal long before this war brought 
these issues explicitly to the attention of the generality 
of citizens. In a real sense his career and all it stood 
for were precursors of a kind of career which tomor- 
row’s democracy stand in need of in greatly multiplied 
numbers. 

It would be a tragedy of democratic ingratitude if 
some such word as this were not placed upon the public 
record as a humble recognition of a fruitful life spent 
pioneering in the service of a deeper understanding of 
the operating meaning of democracy. 

Orpway TEAD. 
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Supervisory Conferences as a Wartime 
Training Aid’ 
By ORDWAY TEAD 


Editor, Business and Economic Books, Harper & Brothers, New York 


HE question we are here met to answer is: How 

can we use conference procedures to best advan- 

tage among the supervisory force in order to im- 
prove their methods of handling workers to facilitate 
war output ? 

This desired improvement in supervisory skill 
through meetings of small conference groups can help- 
fully be considered in four phases. These relate to (1) 
what a conference is; (2) how a conference works; 
(3) what the process of learning is; and (4) how learn- 
ing about supervision can be carried on in a way to im- 
prove its practice. 

The fact of having conferences at all grows out of 
several important assumptions which should not go un- 
acknowledged. One is that when you get ten or 
twenty men together—not more than that I hope—with 
a specific problem in which they are all interested, there 
is mutual stimulation in the fact of their common inter- 
est in solving a common problem. There is also the 
fact, obvious to anybody who has sat much in confer- 
ences, that several minds are better than one mind, and 
that out of that common interchange of ideas, often 
come new ideas better than any single idea that any one 
individual had before he went in. In other words, the 
premise is sound that group wisdom may become more 
than the sum of the wisdom of its members in the final 
outcome of deliberations. 

Conferences are also a process of mutual education 
about matters under consideration. These items before 
the conference may either be already adopted as policy 
or method, or under consideration because about to be 
adopted. And particularly with the tensions and the 
urgencies of war production, there is not today among 
supervisors enough formal opportunity to clear the air, 
or for them to have opportunity with superior execu- 
tives to talk out in the open together whatever problems 
and difficulties may exist. 

A conference is a group of people brought together 
under leadership to fulfill some specific purpose of com- 
mon deliberation, interchange and creative clarification 


1Excerpts from a recent address to the executives of a large munitions 


plant 


which it is not possible to achieve with individuals 
singly. That means, as I have said, that the size has to 
be kept down to the number who can effectively inter- 
change by everybody having some opportunity to voice 
his peculiar and distinctive contribution or difficulty. It 
means next, that the purpose of the particular confer- 
ence is clearly in the mind of the conference leader. If 
conference procedures are sometimes wrecked, it is on 
this rock most often; namely, because the man who is 
running the conference has not sat down quietly and 
planned what it is that he is trying to do, what body of 
ideas and thoughts he is trying to get more clearly into 
the minds of his group. Clear, explicit purpose as to 
the conference results to be looked for, is the first re- 
quirement. And that purpose also has to be known, not 
merely by him while he prepares and starts, but early 
in the period and in its whole course this purpose should 
be known to all the group members. 

A weakness of conferences can be that no body of 
ideas, like a body of water, can rise higher than its total 
source. With the notion that in some inspired way a 
lot of new ideas and wisdom generate out of fifteen 
men together in a room, I personally do not hold. A 
conference is as good as the guidance which is being of- 
fered by someone who has prepared carefully concern- 
ing the body of idea matter related to the topic. And 
that means that somehow someone has to have gone 
further in his thinking, in his informational assets, than 
the rest of the group. By virtue of reading on the 
topic, or his peculiar experience and his reflection upon 
it, or by some canvassing among his group as to prob- 
lems, difficulties that they face—in some way he offers 
to the conference before it is through a fresh contribu- 
tion that is more than the pooling and the stewing over 
of the juice of everybody’s present difficulties and di- 
lemmas. That puts a real responsibility upon the con- 
ference leader in terms of the preparation that he has to 
make. And the very care of his preparation and offer- 
ing of new ideas will stimulate the same process in 
others. There is, nevertheless, no inevitability assur- 
ing that wise new ways will be thought up. 
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The matter or content of the conference can be pre- 
sented in terms of inviting difficulties to be contributed, 
difficulties which members have experienced in day-to- 
day supervisory work. One can also seek volunteers to 
describe mistakes in supervision they have made, or one 
can seek to discover in advance such mistakes and offer 
them anonymously. Another source of discussion con- 
tent is the typical problems which the leader knows are 
being met constantly by most of the members of the 
group. 

The conference is not a lecture. It is primarily an 
interplay of minds upon a body of subject matter and 
topics where new information is available through the 
activity, thinking and planning of the leader first and 
others hopefully. 

For conference leaders a reminder is important, too, 
about the problem of words. The chances of misunder- 
standing are real, especially with abstract words, with 
words that are charged with emotional overtones, so 
that people resent them and stop thinking when they 
hear them, with words that have different meanings for 
different people and therefore are not helpful in estab- 
lishing intelligent communication. The leader pecu- 
liarly has a responsibility for being sensitive to word 
usage and for trying to be sure that people are making 
themselves truly intelligible ; and that he as chairman is 
getting behind the words to the meaning of the fellow 
who has been inarticulate in stating his difficulty or 
problem. 

I next ask, in respect to the “how” of conference 
conduct, how we stimulate thought activity among the 
members as the hour goes on. In order to answer that 
question I go one step further and ask, “How is the 
thought process, the reasoning process, carried forward 
wherever one does one’s thinking?” In general, there 
is a body of agreed knowledge as to the steps in this 
process. We do know what takes place when a process 
of reasoning has been well done and comes out with an 
answer which has some validity. Briefly, the steps in 
that process are these: (And as I recite these steps, I 
suggest that they are also the steps that, in a confer- 
ence group, we go through to reach a good outcome at 
the end of a conference hour.) The several steps are 
(1) having first identified and stated the problem which 
is the topic of the hour, there is (2) the assembly of 
factual data that throws light on any and all aspects of 
the identified difficulty. There has to be (3) some 
analysis, an appraisal, evaluation and classification of 
those facts in order to see that they have some meaning 
in their new relation. Take, for example, the topic of 
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“Causes for Discharge” under consideration in a con- 
ference. Causes of discharge are varied in origin, some 
having to do with absolute clauses in company rules, 
some having to do with temperamental incompatibilities 
with foremen, and a whole variety of causes. And just 
to talk about “discharge” in the abstract is meaningless. 
The data has to be classified. And then (5) something 
in the way of an answer has to be formulated. “Dis- 
charges that grow out of company rules which are 
agreed by all to be unassailable because of demands of 
safety or public convenience and necessity are absolute 
causes,”—is a conclusion that might be arrived at in 
discussing discharge. “Causes that arise out of the ar- 
bitrary conduct and decisions of the foremen, should be 
reviewed in such and such ways,” might be the further 
result of deliberation. There has to be the formulation, 
in short, of a tentative answer or hypothesis growing 
out of the analysis and classification of the data. Then 
(6) you agree hopefully that this answer looks plausi- 
ble. It looks worth a trial and the final step in the 
reasoning process is (7) a testing out of the conclusion 
tentatively reached. 

I have just been defining what we also mean by the 
phrase, “the scientific method in thinking.” The good 
conference, the productive conference, takes consciously 
the scientific method in thinking, and employs it 
throughout the hour in order that some concrete, prac- 
tical and testable result is obtained at the end of the de- 
liberation. 

Of less importance, but still important, is it to answer 
the question, “How is digression, wandering off from 
the main subject, to be prevented?’ There, too, the 
responsibility is largely upon the leader. There has to 
be a courteous but firm insistence that we keep to the 
subject. One finds with much conference experience 
that some people are constitutionally incapable of doing 
that. If you find such a person you have to get hold of 
him outside the conference and impress upon him that 
this is a co-operative venture, that if he takes more time 
than he should other people are being denied the oppor- 
tunity to take part. But digression has to be mini- 
mized—that is clear. 


How is final agreement assured? Strange though it 


may seem, you can go through this process of the scien- 
tific method in thinking, and people won’t necessarily 
and inevitably come out the same way. They still will 
entertain their preconceptions and still have some of 
their prejudices, and the evidence won’t be as conclusive 
to some as to others. Here again, the responsibility of 
The will to get 


the leader of the conference is great. 
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agreement, the urge on the chairman’s part to secure a 
common understanding, must be strong. He is the one 
charged to attain some degree of unity as to the outcome 
of the session and he therefore is the one who, by dint 
of prior preparation, knows what he is trying to es- 
tablish, who is driving cheerfully, subtly, toward a 
statement that will yield agreement. There are confer- 
ence leaders who would take a firmer position than this 
in shaping the discussion toward a “determinative” con- 
clusion. But my own view is that you have to let each 
man’s own mental processes and the cumulative experi- 
ences in time change his mind, rather than to try to im- 
press him too strongly with the leader’s view as repre- 
senting the company’s view or whatever it may be. 

Also, every conference leader runs up against certain 
stereotyped reactions. There is always the fellow who 
starts off: “Now let me tell you my experience,” and 
he is off for twenty minutes of the hour period. In- 
evitably everybody’s experience has to be in the pic- 
ture of the shared reflections, but the fellow who starts 
off, “Let me tell you my experience,” usually has had a 
limited experience, is not much aware of or concerned 
with the experiences of other people, and he has to be 
kept in check. 

Then there is the fellow who says, “I have been in 
this plant thirty years. I know how to handle things. 
You can’t tell me anything. We treat em rough and 
we tell *em nothing. We have been doing that in our 
department for years.” He has deep and fervent con- 
victions, and he is not going to let a conference training 
program dislodge those convictions after all his years as 
supervisor. His is a hard type of mind to cope with. 
But time and the interchange among minds and the 
response to the new attitude which the leader will fos- 
ter—these are what you have mostly to rely upon with 
those older men with deep convictions of the rightness 
of the ways in which they have always done things. 

“Are you implying?” is another kind of defensive 
reaction “that you don’t like the way I do thus and 
so?”’—always thinking that if a matter comes up in con- 
ference it is meant to be a reflection upon the individual 
supervisor. Such a one is always on the defensive, 
looking for some criticism of himself which he thinks is 
lurking in the conference subject matter. He has to 
have his feathers smoothed down so that he does not 
think he is under attack. 

There is also the man who oversimplifies the prob- 
lem. “It all comes down to this.” Human problems 
never come down to this and those men, over a period 
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of time, have to realize how complicated are the subtle- 
ties and reactions of people to each other. 

Then, there are men who are overawed by the pres- 
ence of an executive a step higher than they are and 
who will take the attitude, “Well, if that is what you 
say, it goes with me.” There are men who are so willing 
to accommodate themselves to what they believe is ex- 
pected of them that they become too passive. They 
have to be made to realize that the whole purpose of 
this conference method is exactly the opposite in char- 
acter; namely, to stimulate and invite a fresh review. 

One or two added cautions are: Don’t turn the 
laugh on a member, so that he will feel uncomfortable. 
If he has expressed himself awkwardly or said some- 
thing that enables you to turn the laugh on him, keep 
in mind that the possibility of wounding his feelings 
and of getting him out of harmony with the conference, 
is real. The conference leader shouldn’t talk more than 
20 per cent of the time, and that is high. And he won't 
need to talk more if he has properly planned the way in 
which he is going to let the conclusions develop out of 
discussion. 

Use visible aids where you can to indicate the prog- 
ress of the argument. If by the use of a blackboard 
and a helper to do the writing, so that you are not dis- 
tracted from the audience, you can write out the facts, 
the classifications, the conclusion of the argument, that 
helps to show results clearly. 

And a final minor precaution is that the chairmen 
must be at pains to summarize results at the end and 
connect what is going on with what is to come. “We 
have today discussed so and so, and at least some of us 
seem to have reached a conclusion which is something 
like this: This is related to what we are going to do 
next week because the relations are thus and so.” That 
is essential to get clarity and continuity in conference 
activity. 

I want next to analyze the learning process, because 
beyond the methods of thinking in conference, there are 
some other ways of looking at learning which are help- 
ful for improving conference technique. Learning is not 
achieved by telling people anything. It isn’t achieved 
by a mere process of showing or demonstration, nor is 
it achieved by people “knowing about” things. You 
can know about an automobile but until you run it you 
don’t know automobile driving. There are a lot of mis- 
taken and limited notions about learning. “Experience 
is a good teacher.” “We learn by trial and error.” 
“Practice makes perfect.” These familiar sayings are 
inadequate at an important point. They all imply that 
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people know what it is you want them to learn to do. 
There was an old Greek who said this, which illustrates 
my point: “A man learns to be a good flute-player by 
playing the flute. He also learns to be a poor flute- 
player by playing the flute.” Unless somebody is on 
hand who is a good flute-player, knows the technique, 
knows the standards of excellent performance, mere 
practice, mere trial and error, mere repetition, may only 
get the individual worse in respect to a skill to be ac- 
quired. And when I say “a skill” I mean skill in some 
thought process, in some idea matter, no less than in 
some motor accomplishment. Learning takes into ac- 
count and requires the total person. 

Here is my definition of learning: Learning is think- 
ing, feeling and acting suitably about a given problem 
or task. It is not any one of these; it isn’t merely think- 
ing or just feeling or just acting. You can act under 
conditions of great mental resistance and great annoy- 
ance. What you want when you want a man to learn 
to be a better supervisor, is that he shall think about it 
rightly and act about it rightly and feel good about it. 
And the test of adequacy in learning is that all the or- 
ganism has been taken account of and satisfied. 

But what do we get in the way of action of the total 
person at a conference? Learning may begin in a con- 
ference. And certain conclusions may be reached by 
the action of the mind which may be real learning. But 
broadly speaking the conference is the initiator of the 
learning process and unless and until out in the shop in 
dealings with men and women employes, something is 
then tried out to see how it works, the learning is not 
complete. When a trial has taken place and the indi- 
vidual supervisor has said, “Well I muffed it that time. 
I didn’t say that in the right way, and I didn’t get the 
right reaction,” or the fellow says, “That was a good 
way to go at that fellow. He responded well, and we 
got good results,” then the learning begun in the con- 
ference has gone the whole circle. When new ideas 
have been favorably considered in conference, applica- 
tion in action has been tried and found satisfactory, 
been reported back into the conference, and the matter 
talked over again and confirmed, then full learning has 
taken place. And until practice and action and satis- 
faction as a result of action have come, it hasn’t been 
learning ; it has been learning about, it has been verbal- 
izing, it has been talking glibly about something with- 
out a learning process biting in deep. 

In order for learning to take place, also, there are a 
certain number of steps which have to be taken account 
of. Here again what I am saying applies both to idea 
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learning and to motor accomplishments. The best, most 
rapid and effective learning takes place under the fol- 
lowing conditions. There is the willingness and desire 
of the learner to learn. His physical condition while 
learning is fit. He is all there. He is mentally focused 
on the task. He knows what the goal is. 
what it is he is trying to learn. He has a good attitude. 
He is not worrying about domestic matters or money 
matters. He has a free mind. He is attentive. And 
he is confident. The leader or teacher has helped to 
build up a sense of attentiveness by what he has done to 
dramatize the task. And he has helped the learner to 
gain a sense that this effort is worthwhile. 

The start of the learning process is always where the 


He knows | 





learner is, and not where the teacher is. That is an easy | 


thing to say. And it is a hard thing to put in practice 
in teaching. Account has always to be taken of the 
level of intellectual and motor skill at which the learner 
picks the task up. What is new has to be related to 
something that is already there in the learner, that he is 
concerned with, that he understands about, and that he 
can tie in with the new development that is taking place. 
The teacher or conference leader has also to use the 
right words—words that convey something identically 
among the minds of those who are learning. There 
have to be incentive and encouragement to carry on. 
And then, finally, adequate practice is required, and it 
has to be properly spaced. 


The idea of having conferences of this kind once | 


a week is good. Even in emergency times we rush our 
manual training program sometimes too fast and don’t 
take account of this problem of spacing, of timing, in 
the acquisition of skill. There is an old phrase, “We 
learn to swim in winter and to skate in summer,” which 
has real psychological wisdom. There is something 
about the rest away from the skill which one is in proc- 
ess of acquiring, which helps the process of acquiring 
it, which somehow or other in a way that we don’t fully 
understand, fixes it in the nervous and muscular sys- 


tem. There is such a thing, in short, as trying to rush | 


a training program, mental or motor, too fast in relation 
to the ability of the organism to assimilate it. 

Finally, there has to be in this learning process what | 
call good satisfaction. People have to have a sense that 





they like it, that they have got out of it what they ex- | 


pected. 

Now for the teacher or leader the exact reverse of 
these requirements for learning is what you have to 
supply. The teacher has to supply problems, subject 
matter, directions toward answers. He has to have the 
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standards. He has to know what, in terms of quantity 
and quality, the right answer or the acquired skill are 
to be. He has to sustain the interest over the dull pe- 
riods of learning. And he has to test the outcome. 

Finally, I want to discuss the nature of supervision 
itself. Supervisory problems always have these two 
sides, the problem of technical competence with which 
I am not here concerned, and the problem of relations 
among people in order for them to be the most produc- 
tive. It is this latter phase which I here consider. 

Training of supervisors specifically for improvement 
in human relations breaks down into two kinds of prob- 
lems : supervisory attitudes, the kind of way in which a 
man goes at his relations with people, which is some- 
thing that you can’t always lay your finger on; and the 
supervisory methods themselves. As to attitudes, first: 
it is a wholesome notion for all people directing others 
to get it into their minds that the power they have de- 
rives from their situation and not from their persons. 
There has to be a directive, guiding mind over any de- 
partment if production is to go forward competently. 
The foreman isn’t there because he is such a big shot in 
the first instance, because there are hundreds of them 
ina big factory. He is there because somebody must 
embody that function of directive supervision of a de- 
partment. And anybody who tends to get fatheaded 
because he is a foreman should be reminded occasion- 
ally that he is not the big shot, but rather it is the situa- 
tion, the function, the position, which invests him with 
his importance. 

Then there is this total difference of attitude which 
can be expressed in these two phrases, “I am the boss 
here,” as against, “Come on fellows, let’s get this done.”’ 
Those two phrases summarize the wide separation be- 
tween “bossing’”’ on the one hand, and leading on the 
other. You will always have a certain number of fore- 
men who are “power hogs.” They love power. They 
get a kick out of showing their power. It is a human 
and natural temptation. But how it is that you success- 
fully get and hold power and get results from holding 
power, is the question to put and to think about with 
foremen who are too anxious to have power. 

And so I ask the question, “How do you get results 
from people by the exercise of power?” By certain 
domineering methods you are arousing certain kinds of 
attitudes, you are arousing resistances, you are showing 
by your domination that you don’t trust people; and 
people turn in more and more upon themselves. They 
don’t look to you, the supervisor, except to resist you. 
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They distrust the attack you may be making upon them 
as persons. 

The opposite method of dealing reflects confidence in 
people—an eagerness to have them understand, partici- 
pate and share in getting something done; and because 
of that attitude of confidence displayed, gives rise to a 
more willing and affirmative attitude on the part of 
others. You can have power over people and you will 
gradually lose it because having power over people, par- 
ticularly in our day and age with our kind of employes, 
is resented if it is carried too far. Or, you can have 
power with people by making it clear that you are 
anxious to share with them in the carrying forward of 
a productive activity. 

There is all the difference in the world between the 
bossing emphasis, and the leading emphasis. The lead- 
ing emphasis is relying upon people’s native desire to 
create with their own hands something that they can 
see, their desire for teamplay, their desire for sense of 
unity with other people to get something done. It is 
those aspects of human nature that the good supervisor 
is driving at and trying to work with. We today could 
take an old slogan and adapt it well to our supervisory 
work: Get from each according to his best ability and 
give to each according to his deepest need. A super- 
visor would do well to think that over every night when 
he goes home, and ask himself: “Have I gotten from 
each according to his best ability because I have been 
able to use him as a person in the shop in terms of his 
deepest needs ?” 

In conclusion, I have been trying to say several 
things: I have discussed the nature of a conference as a 
contribution to the effective supervision of an organiza- 
tion; discussed the learning process to show how the 
conference activity from moment to moment should go 
on productively so that true learning is being com- 
menced and clear thinking is being encouraged; and 
then at the end I have discussed what supervision im- 
plies in terms of a leading emphasis, and how the con- 
ference discussions can clarify and interpret leadership 
in terms of methods that result in improved shop con- 
duct. 

By working along these lines I am sure we can have 
better supervision. For conferences properly used have 
already proved their value. Good supervision as an 
outgrowth of good conference training is one way to 
assure a total shop atmosphere which gets out the work 
and gets it out with a will. 
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REVIEWS 


The Office Supervisor. By Henry E. Niles and M.C.H. 
Niles (Second Edition), John Wiley & Sons, New 
York, 1942, pages viii, 269. ($2.50.) 


Reviewed by Dick Cartson, Principal Training Consultant, 
United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


The revised edition of this book, which was published first in 
1935, comes as a recognition of the need for trained leadership 
in white collar occupations which the war has made more acute. 
In its present form the book gives the supervisor a comprehen- 
sive view of his responsibilities in relation to his subordinates, 
to supervisors and associates and to his work and suggests prac- 
tical methods by which he might fulfill these responsibilities. 
The practical problems and solutions that are used as illustra- 
tions were obtained through conferences with supervisors which 
the Niles conducted in the course of their broad consulting ac- 
tivities. 

Present and prospective supervisors, for whose guidance the 
book was designed, will discover it to be a stimulating and a 
very helpful handbook. 


Motion and Time Study Applications. By Ralph M. 
Barnes, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
1942, pages 188. ($1.75.) 


Reviewed by Puit Carroi, Jr., Management Consultant, New 
York. 


Professor Barnes has grouped nearly fifty papers together to 
illustrate applications of time and motion study. These were 
selected to supplement his book Motion and Time Study. Many 
authors have contributed. Case studies taken from a wide 
variety of work such as bed making, napkin folding, vegetable 
harvesting and riveting are included to illustrate numerous ap- 
plications of the principles of motion study. 

Several papers report the results of research projects con- 
ducted at the University of Iowa. Certain of these develop the 
relation between time and variations in fit clearance, bevel and 
other design features affecting assembly work. Other studies 
show how time is changed by arm movements made at varying 
angles with the plane of the body and several elevations of bin 
location. 

Certain studies disclose the effect of practice on the length of 
the cycle. The results indicate that experience lessens the num- 
ber of false moves made to do an operation and, hence, the time 
is reduced as the motions are made more automatically. A sig- 
nificant comment by William Mullee emphasizes the importance 
ef using standard data to avoid the inclusion of time for unnec- 
essary motions that would probably be allowed for in a rate set 
from direct time study. 

Some observations of elementary inspection operations bring 
eut the times of eye movements. Again, the decline in total 


time due to practice is illustrated. These studies of inspection 
work are an important contribution to the furtherance of meas- 
urement of expense operations. 

One paper emphasizes the saving to be made by using moving 
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pictures instead of operators and instructors to teach new em- 
ployes the methods to be used. It is indicated that films teach 
proper methods more quickly and consistently than many in- 
structors, and in so doing, relieve the latter for productive 
efforts. 

The booklet includes some sound descriptive material dealing 
with the important subject of “Rating Time Studies.” Two 
definite yardsticks are suggested for use as bases for the train. 
ing of time study men to rate effort in terms of stated “stand- 
ards.” The bases used are consistent with those set forth by 
Ralph Presgrave in two papers on the same subject. Two in- 
genious charts clearly depict the relations between “ratings” and 
actual times to perform the base operations. 

The readers interested in the use of standard data will find 
instructive the punch press data supplied by Harold Engstrom. 
Work Sheets have been included so that the student can practice 
the setting of standards for the job conditions outlined. More 
of this type of case material would help to emphasize to the 
reader the economical advantage of securing consistency of la- 
bor measurement through the repeated use of time study data. 


The Fundamentals of Industrial Psychology. By Al- 
bert Walton, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York and London, 1941, pages xiii, 231. 


Industrial Supervision—Organization. By Vernon G. 
Schaefer and Willis Wissler, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York and London, 1941, 
pages xi, 283. 

Industrial Supervision—Controls. By Vernon G. 
Schaefer and Willis Wissler, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York and London, 1941, 
pages xi, 267. 


Reviewed by J. E. Watters, Vice President, Personnel and 
Labor Relations, Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., Rome, 
N.Y. 


These three books of the Industrial Series emphasize the 
human side of industry. Dr. Walton gives the fundamentals of 
industrial psychology, and Dr. Schaefer and Mr. Wissler the 
organization and control of industrial supervision as presented 
in Foremen Conferences under the direction of Pennsylvania 
State College. 

It is natural that Dr. Walton emphasizes the human side of 
handling men, because that is what industrial psychology is con- 
cerned with. His discussions on habits, aptitudes and personal- 
ity are based upon a sound psychological foundation and most 
of them refer in a general way to the findings of research. His 
selection of psychological factors enhancing productivity are 
well chosen, but they seem to be the result more of his own 
good thinking rather than of the findings of research. They 
are well chosen and are practical means for foremen to consider 
their men. 

The books on the organization and controls of industrial 
supervision by Schaefer and Wissler emphasize principally the 
human side of industrial supervision. Today with production, 
methods, engineering and other phases of the foreman’s work 
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peing done by specialists, it leaves to him principally the human 
side—to supervise men. Within his own department the fore- 
man administers job evaluation, selection and placement, train- 
ing, merit rating which are given in the volume on organization, 
as well as acquiring a knowledge of human nature, interesting 
the worker, building morale and handling labor relations men- 
tioned in the volume on control. In these two books on indus- 
trial supervision there seems to be a lack of the discussions on 
some of the conventional principles of industrial organization 
such as those given by Kimball and Kimball in their Princtples 
of Industrial Organization. 

The books in this Industrial Series are readable, have a good 
style and are not too long. Although they may not satisfy the 
academic psychologist as to details, they present these subjects 
in such a good general way that they should be of value to 
foremen. 


The Influence of the Unit of Supervision and the Span 
of Executive Control on the Economy of Line Or- 
ganization Structure. By Ralph Currier Davis, 
Bureau of Business Research, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, 1941, pages xi, 25. ($.50.) 


Reviewed by C. L. Jamison, Professor of Business Policy, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Two factors determine the size of line organization required 
to manage a known number of operative employes. These fac- 
tors are unit of supervision and span of executive control. The 
definition of these terms no doubt is well known to students of 
management. The application of the concepts to a formula 
which will enable organization planners to prepare for the acqui- 
sition and training of supervisory personnel is the contribution 
of the monograph under review. The publication is timely in 
view of the many new industrial organizations which are being 
formed in connection with the war effort. 

Starting with a known number of productive workers and 
with the unit of supervision and the span of executive control 
determined in advance, the size of the supervisory organization 
can be computed. The formulas have served the further pur- 
pose of enabling the author to plot curves on five charts which 
demonstrate a number of corollaries. In the first place the 
number of major service levels required increases in an arith- 
metic progression as the number of primary operative employes 
increases in geometric progression. The second demonstration 
is that line organization structure usually develops most rapidly 
during the period of growth from zero to 3,000 primary opera- 
tive employes. The third demonstration is that the number of 
major service levels required increases sharply when the span 
of executive control drops below five. The fourth demonstra- 
tion is that the number of supervisory executives decreases as 
the size of the unit of supervision increases to an optimum size 
of around 25. The fifth demonstration is that the span of 
executive control increases the required number of supervisory 
executives when the span is below 6. Above that span the 
number of executives required decreases slowly. 

Presented first before the Academy of Management in 1940, 
this contribution of Professor Davis’ is an important addition 
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to the store of knowledge pertaining to the science of manage- 
ment. 


Measurements of Human Behavior. By Edward B. 
Greene, The Odyssey Press, New York, 1941, 
pages xxi, 777. ($3.50.) 


Reviewed by HERMAN FELDMAN, Professor of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Amos Tuck School of Business Administration, Dari- 
mouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


This is a textbook designed to present “a more comprehensive 
treatment of behavioral measurement techniques and procedures 
than is available in any single volume hitherto published,” and 
it achieves this purpose not only for college use but for any- 
one interested in the appraisal of human traits or abilities. The 
volume is most valuable as a reference book for educators and 
counselors but it is also for personnel officials and others con- 
cerned with the research aspects of studies in the field-selection, 
training, promotion and other industrial relations problems. It 
has ample chapters on Binet-Type Scales, group intelligence 
tests, performance, mechanical and motor tests, appraisal of at- 
titudes, measures of conduct, rating scales and similar subjects. 

In each area covered it groups the chief types of studies made 
and then digests some of the principal ones with regard to 
their purposes, methods and results. In many instances the 
author adds independent valuations or draws some general con- 
clusions with regard to the technical problems remaining to be 
solved. Much of the book necessarily concerns itself with tech- 
nical features. While these are judiciously handled the pages 
on such subjects require a previous background in statistical 
methods. 

A useful bibliography and an excellent combination of glos- 
sary and subject index add to the usefulness of this sourcebook. 
The author’s purpose was to compile and interpret the results 
of research in the various fields and in this he has done an out- 
standing job. 


Foremanship Fundamentals. By A. L. Kress, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York and London, 
1942, pages xix, 276. ($2.50.) 


Reviewed by R. S. MacKenzie, Industrial Engineer, The At- 
lantic Refining Co., Philadelphia 


This book ably accomplishes the task of condensing into one 
volume an analysis of the functions of the foreman, the prob- 
lems involved in discharging his responsibilities and ways in 
which he may successfully cope with them. 

It is appropriately divided into two parts: The Foreman and 
His Personnel Problems; and The Foreman and His Produc- 
tion Problems. Under the former, the chapter headings well 
illustrate the coverage—What Men Respond To, The Right 
Man on the Right Job, Training, Safety and Accident Preven- 
tion, Wages and Rates, Handling Grievances, Collective Bar- 
gaining. The second part treats such subjects as—The Factory 
Organization, Planning Production Schedules, Getting the Most 
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out of Your Day, The Control of Quality, Keeping Costs 
Down, Improving Methods, Case Studies in Training. 

The general treatment is aimed at making the volume most 
interesting to the foreman level and carefully avoids too much 
theory and technicality. The result is a concise but compre- 
hensive treatment in which simple words, phraseology and 
examples combine to convey a picture and understanding of 
basic fundamentals to the foreman which he will be able to 
understand, retain and use. The style is direct and human, 
and shows that the writer knows and understands both his per- 
sonnel and production problems. 

While the specific treatment of the various subjects must of 
necessity include a certain amount of general explanation and 
discussion, there is ample outlining of principles together with 
lists of questions which will clearly show the foreman the 
solutions to some of his problems. In addition, there are many 
lists of suggestions, which if conscientiously studied, under- 
stood and practiced by the foreman, could not fail to improve 
his performance and value to himself and his company. 

While written primarily for the personal guidance of the 
foreman, the book could well be used as a basis for a formal 
foreman’s training course. 


Sharing Information with Employees. By Alexander 
R. Heron, Stanford University Press, California, 
1942, pages ix, 204. ($2.50.) 


Reviewed by Bronson BatcHetor, Economic Consultant, New 
York. 


Sharing Information with Employees is a new field of in- 
dustrial relations now being explored by progressive American 
corporations. Here is a manual of Hows and Whys in the 
preparation of such material—annual reports, house organs, 
handbooks, speeches, etc.,—stressing the psychology of approach 
prepared by an experienced expert; deals frankly with union 
questions in an effort to restore more harmonious relationships 
between employer and employe. It is part of the admirable 
series being published by the Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford University, looking toward a better understanding in 
industry. 
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Production Engineering. By Earle Buckingham, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1942, pages vi, 
268. ($2.50.) 


Reviewed by S. A. Peck, 
gineering Company. 


Vice President, The Trundle En- 


Mr. Buckingham presents in a concise manner the basic 
principles and functions of a modern Production Engineering 
Department. No effort is made to present specific applications, 
but rather to show the basic principles underlying this activity, 
As a textbook for students or inexperienced individuals, it is 
excellent. In addition, it can well serve a thoroughly experi- 
enced engineer as a means of checking his program and method 
of operation. 

There is clearly demonstrated the need for the production 
or process engineer being closely related to practically all 
activities of a manufacturing enterprise from the design of the 
product for economical manufacture through the steps of 
processing, tooling, plant layout, production control, quality 
control or inspection, cost reduction, control of costs, standard- 
ization, selection and training of personnel. 

Of particular interest is the Chapter on Quality Control 
which indicates a thorough knowledge and the possession of 
practical experience in this subject. It should be read. The 
Chapter on Tool Design will also prove of great interest and 
while it may appear elementary, it will be advisable for every 
tool design department to review this Chapter and check their 
own methods of operation against the basic principles indicated. 
The Chapter on Expense Control is also of considerable in- 
terest, in that it indicates the inadequacy of the usual account- 
ing procedure for use by the engineering department in the 
control of expenses. The description of production control 
and scheduling was given insufficient attention. Without a 
proper functioning of this activity an appreciable proportion of 
the Production Engineer’s efforts may be wasted. 

More emphasis on the need for imagination and ingenuity on 
the part of the Production Engineer would be of value because 
in the average plant, old and limited equipment in both toolroom 
and manufacturing departments is usually found. Under such 
conditions the Engineer must learn to obtain results with 
available facilities and not merely devote a large part of his 
time to the procurement of new machines. 




















